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THE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


This meeting of the Association, in conjunction with the 
Archaeological Institute of America, was held at Princeton Uni- 
versity, December 28-30, 1915, and it was notable from every 
point of view. In the first place, the efforts of the local committee 
and of all our colleagues at Princeton for our reception, comfort, 
and entertainment during our stay had been most carefully made 
and they are attended with unqualified success. If our friends in 
other places wish even to equal the brilliancy of this accomplish- 
ment, they must be up and doing from the very beginning of their 
year. The only criticism that could be brought against Mr. 
Theodore A. Miller’s committee is that it did not have sufficient 
influence over the Weather Bureau. Tuesday and Wednesday 
were disagreeable, rainy days. As far as is known, nevertheless, 
this fact did not diminish the attendance. Moreover, Thursday 
was fine enough to cause oblivion of the unpleasant features of the 
two previous days. 

The meeting of Tuesday afternoon was attended by nearly 
one hundred persons and it was called to order by President Edward 
P. Morris only ten minutes after the stated time. One man who 
was to have read a paper at this time failed to appear and one other 
paper scheduled to be given was read by title only. All time desired 
for discussion was allowed, but even then the meeting seemed 
destined to be a brief one. It was therefore suggested that one of 
the papers to be read by title might, since the author was present, 
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be given in full. The man referred to, Mr. Roy J. Deferrari, did 
not have his manuscript with him, but he won the admiration of 
all by giving offhand a clear and concise outline of the paper. 

Of the banquet on Tuesday evening at Graduate College it is 
enough to say that it was in every way all that the most fastidious 
could desire. This was given by Princeton University to the 
members of the two associations and their wives. Plans had been 
made to seat 175 persons, but 230 were present. Extra tables 
were quickly provided and affairs moved on with practically no 
delay. In the absence of President Hibben, who was ill, Dean 
Andrew F. West presided. His words of welcome and greetings 
were cordially and gracefully expressed. 

Airap érel moos xai édnrios € epov &ro, President Morris 
delivered his address on “A Science of Style.” On its conclusion 
Dean West characterized the address as “superb and lucid,” and 
with this description it is certain that the whole audience agreed. 
It was a masterpiece of clear reasoning, as well as of accurate and 
delicate expression. The paper will be published in full, though 
the magazine in which it will appear is not yet decided upon. 

Dean West then called upon four gentlemen for more or less 
impromptu addresses. Dr. James R. Wheeler, described the work 
of the American School at Athens; Mr. Paul Elmer More, of The 
Nation, divided the book reviewers of that periodical into four 
classes and he characterized these greatly to the advantage of the 
classical professors; Sir William Peterson, of McGill University, 
described various matters of interest in charming and forceful 
language. Then Mr. Grant La Farge concluded our instruction 
and entertainment for the evening by giving an account of the 
work of the American School at Rome. 

Wednesday was a day crowded to the limit with events. Dur- 
ing the forenoon and the afternoon the usual number of papers 
was presented and all the time desired for discussion was allowed. 
It may well be said that the number of papers was entirely too 
great, but that is a problem with which makers of programs seem 
unable to cope. The papers and the discussions for the afternoon 
lasted until five-thirty, too late for most of those present to attend 
the delightful tea served at the Graduate College by the courtesy 
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of Mrs. Frank Frost Abbott and Mrs. Allan Marquand. However, 
the spacious rooms were filled to overflowing from four-thirty to 
six o’clock and the occasion was thoroughly enjoyed. 

At eight o’clock we met again in McCosh Hall and five papers 
were presented. Mention may be made of a few of these without 
depreciation of the others. One was by Mr. Fairfax Harrison, 
president of the Southern Railway, a Virginia farmer, and a classi- 
cal scholar whose translations of Cato and Varro are well known. 
His paper on “The Crooked Plough” received most enthusiastic 
applause. Another was “‘On Six Leaves of an Uncial MS of Pliny’s 
Letters in the Morgan Library in New York.” The leaves were 
shown by lantern slides and they are indeed beautiful. The 
description of them and the estimate of their importance and 
origin were brilliantly given by E. A. Loew, University of Oxford, 
and Edward K. Rand, Harvard University. It was most inter- 
esting to learn that we have in this country even a portion of so 
valuable a manuscript. Perhaps we ought not to desire to know 

The 
third paper that I should like to emphasize was an equally enter- 
taining and instructive one by Professor Kirby Flower Smith on 
“The Classical Tradition of Malleable Glass.’”’ This was given 
from notes, since the author had not had time to write the paper. 
We should not have suspected this fact, if it had not been stated 
in the beginning. 

This busy day ended with a smoker for the men at the Nassau 
Club. No one room could be expected to be large enough to hold 
us all, but by passing from room to room we made the occasion 
a real “get together,” one of the most enjoyable events of the 
meeting. For some reason unknown to the writer, the songsters 
seemed naturally to flock into one room and the volume of melody 
could be heard throughout the building. As in the case of the 
readers of papers, so here, among so many stars of first magnitude, 
it may be unfair to single out one for mention by name. However, 
the part of choragus, so admirably filled by Professor Durham, of 
Cornell, should not be left unnoted. The repertoire was the longest 
within my memory and the numbers were rendered with greater 
spirit and expression than usual. The complete program as given 
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would certainly fill several pages in the Journal and it included 
many fine selections that were popular in colleges a generation ago 
but which are rarely heard now. 

The Thursday morning’s program, for various reasons, was 
so crowded that the discussion of the papers had to be somewhat 
limited. This was the only time when there was any limitation of 
this sort. On Thursday afternoon the third joint session of the 
two associations was held and the 1915 meeting formally ended at 
about four-thirty. 

Of the papers the usual statement is still true. They were all 
of a high order of scholarship and form. Each was interesting 
and valuable in its own particular field. From them we derived 
much information and a deeper inspiration for our work. Some 
of the papers will be published in full, either in the Journal or in 
other periodicals, while the others will be given, at least in full 
outlines, in the Association’s official publication, to be issued next 
September. 

The first hour of the session on Thursday morning was reserved 
for business, the greater part of which cannot be of general interest. 
We were so fortunate as to receive three cordial invitations for our 
next meeting. After long deliberation it was decided to accept 
the invitation from Washington University, St. Louis, and to meet 
there, December 27-29, 1916, in conjunction with the Archaeo- 
logical Institute. 

The officers elected for the coming year were: President, 
Professor Carl Darling Buck; Vice-Presidents, Professors Kirby 
Flower Smith and James R. Wheeler; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Professor Frank Gardner Moore; Executive Committee (in addi- 
tion to the foregoing), Professors Campbell Bonner, Richard Well- 
ington Husband, Walton Brooks McDaniel, Grace Harriet Macurdy, 


and Arthur L. Wheeler. 
M. N. W. 





LATIN IN THE GRADES 


The National Education Association, especially the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, and educational experts generally have 
for some years been vigorously at work upon various plans for 
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a redistribution of the years of the school life of our youth. The 
consensus of opinion seems at present to be in favor of the scheme 
of six years for the grades, six years for the secondary school, six 
years for college and professional school; there is also a strong 
tendency toward a further division of the secondary school into 
a junior high school and a senior high school, 3 plus 3. When this 
change comes—and it seems to be well on the way and already in 
operation in not a few cities—the classical forces should be pre- 
pared to enter the promised land with Latin properly maintaining 
its position as a first-year high-school study; that is, in the new 
order Latin will be well established in what is now the seventh 
grade. It is needless to call the attention of classical teachers to 
the advantage of having the pupils begin the study of Latin at an 
earlier age than they do at present. We all realize that at the 
seventh-grade stage of development the pupil’s mind is far better 
adapted to the mastery of the elements of the Latin language than 
at the ninth; and that Latin is then better adapted to the pupil’s 
mind than some of the abstract subjects that are imposed upon our 
children in the grades. Our theories have been based upon the 
efficiency of the German Gymnasium; they are confirmed by the 
results of the experiments that have already been made in some of 
our progressive schools. In the present issue of the Journal we 
present a paper by Mrs. Emma H. Scott who has been conducting 
such experiments with Latin in the seventh and eighth grades of 
her school. It will be found to be full of encouragement for the 
ultimate success of the plan of putting Latin into the seventh 
grade and it contains helpful suggestions for those who may be in 
a position to undertake the same thing. 











CO-OPERATION IN THE CLASSROOM’ 


By WILit1AM GARDNER HALE 
University of Chicago 


We have all been repeatedly told that great changes have taken 
place in methods of teaching, within the memory of people now 
living. I can bear first-hand witness to the truth of this. 

In the study of Latin in my school, Exeter, we of my day spent 
the first third of the year in committing the coarse print, and much 
of the fine print, of Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar to 
memory. When called upon in the classroom, we rose and repeated 
from the grammar verbatim. We memorized some of the examples 
given to illustrate the rules. But we did not read any Latin our- 
selves. In the second and third terms we read, beginning with 
a special reading-book. 

While we were memorizing the grammar, the recitations involved 
very little activity on the teacher’s part. All he had to say was 
something like, ‘‘Brown, begin.” ‘‘Sufficient.” ‘‘Hale, go on.” 
It was a colossal operation, but it was distinctly one-sided. 

When we came to reading, the procedure was as nearly similar 
as possible. We had learned the forms and the rules, and were 
supposed to be able, with the assistance of the vocabulary, to trans- 
late without any other help. If a mistake was made, the teacher 
would say, ‘‘Wrong,” and hands would go up. He would call 
upon someone, who would perhaps give the right translation. If 
this boy failed, he would call upon another, and so on. Having 
got the right translation, the teacher would say, ‘‘Give the rule” 
for so and so, an ablative, for instance, or a subjunctive. If the 
answer was wrong, the teacher would say so, and hands would be 
raised, and one student after another would be called upon until 
the right rule was recited. The teacher gave no explanation. 
His aim was solely to make the student work. He succeeded 

* Address given before the Classical section of the Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Indianapolis, October 28, 1915. 
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beyond a doubt. We did, unquestionably, become very hardy 
little scholars. 

But no school could carry through such a method today. If 
any tried, the students would rebel, or leave the school. The 
modern pupil does not expect much hardship, and will not submit 
to it. The real burden has thus fallen mainly upon the teacher. 
His side is as disproportionate today as that of the pupil used to be. 

The old method was not a good one. We have better ways 
now. The poorest of our beginner’s books in common use is 
superior to the best of that day. But, all the same, the student’s 
part in the operations of the classroom, once too heavy, is now too 
slight. His interest is not active enough. How can we increase 
it? That is the problem which we are all constantly trying to 
solve for ourselves. 

Many solutions have been printed. They mostly take the 
form of suggestions for activities in lines strictly outside the class- 
room, as the giving of Latin plays, or for the use of illustrative 
material, as photographs, slides, casts, and maps. I have nothing 
but respect for such suggestions. They are all helpful. But, to 
my mind, there is something still more helpful, and I want to dis- 
cuss it with you. 

It is difficult to win a young person’s interest by telling him of 
the advantages to be had from the study of Latin, particularly if 
one of the things you tell him he is going to gain is mental disci- 
pline. That prospect is not inviting to him. Yet it is useless to 
hold up the contrary idea of a leisurely walk through paths of 
pleasure. He knows better. The only thing that is left is quietly 
and unostentatiously to address yourself to his love of activity. 
Love of activity is precisely the thing that characterizes human 
life. And never is it keener than in youth. It is upon this that 
the greater part of athletics is based, especially those forms in 
which the individual takes personal pleasure, without expecting 


in any special way to represent his school, as in tennis.) Now 
the activity in question in our case is activity of the mind. It 
is observing and thinking. Get the student to do these two 
things, and he will enjoy the Latin classroom. But, again, the 
aim is to be reached, not by talking about its excellencies, but by 
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the actual doing of the two things. The student does them, under 
your thoughtful and carefully prepared guidance; and, doing 
them, he likes them. 

Now I have more in mind than what is ordinarily conceived as 
the preparation and recitation of the daily lesson, as I shall presently 
show. But even on these lowest terms, there is a suggestion that 
I should like to make. |The proper relation of the teacher to the 
pupil is not that of the inspector to the laborer, but of the coach 
to the football team. The coach trains his men for a contest in 
which, when it comes, they will have to stand alone. He drills 
them day after day in details of play, and in general strategy. He 
tries to make them familiar with every situation that can come up 
in the actual games which they will enter. He isn’t really their 
taskmaster, no matter how hard he works them: he is their sym- 
pathetic helper. Presently comes the struggle for which he has 
been preparing them. And now, he must stand back and be silent. 
It is precisely so with our work. The teacher is the coach. The 
student is the player. Presently comes the day of the game: and 
the examination is that game. Here is the test of power, for which 
all the rest has been a preparation. No coaching now. The 
sympathy of the coach is all with the pupil, but he can give no 
help. He can only keep score. 

This understanding of the real situation is more likely to be 
brought about if, in a school that has two or more sections in the 
same subject, the examination paper or papers are made by all the 
teachers concerned, and the actual rating is done by all, each 
teacher taking a part of the examination, for which he marks all 
the papers. Not only are the chances of unfairness thus reduced 
to a minimum, but the teacher can more effectively make his 
students see that his relation to them is really that of the coach 
to the athlete under training. 

One other suggestion should be made at this point. The idea 
to be held up to the student from the beginning is that he is aiming 
at the power to read Latin. Every sentence that he reads is meant 
to help him toward that power. Then the actual question at the 
examination should not be, How well does the student remember 
how a given sentence picked out for the examination was trans- 
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lated when the class had the lesson containing it ? but rather, How 
well can the student understand a sentence which he has never 
seen before, but which does not go outside of the constructions 
and vocabulary and general subject-matter with which he has been 
making himself familiar? In other words, the reading-matter 
in the examination should be at sight. And there should be fre- 
quent briefer exercises of the same kind, as a preparation, the 
sentences being put upon the board by the teacher, or read aloud 
by him. 

I am speaking now of the work of the first year, in which the 
text read is not likely to have any special literary value of its own. 
But I should always have at least half the reading-matter at sight 
in any examination in any year, in school or college. 

What I mean by my rather shadowy title, ‘Co-operation in the 
Classroom,”’ is now, I hope, becoming clear. The conception is 
to be held up that, like coach and team, the teacher and pupil, in 
their daily lessons preceding the grand game, are working together 
toward a common aim, a winning score, in the attainment of which 
the one is just as much interested as the other. 

But I have much more in mind than this. I would have the 
teacher stimulate in the student, not merely the power of accepting 
and applying what he learns from his books—the notes, say, and the 
grammar—but of judging for himself on what bases the statements 
rest or whether, indeed, they rest on any bases—whether, in short, 
they aresound. But of course youcannot stimulate this powerunless 
you yourself have it and exercise it. If you believe that the printed 
word is a holy bible, why, you must take the intellectual conse- 
quences, and your pupils must suffer for your sins as well as for 
theirown. But I can’t see how you can possibly hold such a view. 
In the first place, the men and women who make your grammars 
and your notes and your composition books are mortals, just like 
you and me, and, outside of Latin, certainly not infallible. What 
are the chances of their being infallible inside? In the second 
place, you have only to look through a few grammars to see that 
they differ. If they differ, they can’t all be right. Or, still better, 
you have only to look through a number of texts to see that, every 
little while, differing explanations are given for the same fact. 
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You will even find the same man changing his opinion in different 
editions of the same book. Obviously, people who make books 
may go wrong, and do go wrong. You, then, should hold your 
judgment free, acknowledging that you may go wrong like another, 
and acknowledging, too, that there are many things which you 
have not thought out, and which, in consequence, you don’t know. 
I have to make the statement from time to time myself, and I never 
feel better satisfied with my teaching than when I bring a class to 
the point of intellectual energy and independence at which some- 
one asks me a question which I cannot answer, and which requires 
me to beg time for consideration. There are in fact many things 
which have not yet been carefully thought out, so far as printed 
material shows, by anybody, and which nobody can rightly set 
forth at a moment’s notice. And, finally, there are occasionally 
questions to which I doubt if anyone can ever present a sure 
answer. 

But, on the other hand, there are a great many points of differ- 
ence where a sure solution, positive or negative, is open to anyone. 
The solution comes through observation and thought. It is upon 
these processes, in fact, that the whole body of doctrine covered 
by our grammars or equivalent parts of other books ultimately rest, 
so far as it is not merely copied. The grammarian, to be sure, 
takes a great many authors into consideration in forming his con- 
clusions. You have, generally speaking, only the texts of three 
authors before you, Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, and these in very 
moderate quantities. But it is surprising, if you begin to observe 
and think, how much these limited texts will show you. And, 
please mark—for here is the pith of my whole matter—these texts 
lie before your student just as they lie before you, and nearly every 
student in your class is capable, with a little guidance, of seeing, 
just as clearly as you see, what evidence they present. And when 
he finds that he can really do this, it lifts him at once to a higher 
conception of the meaning of his work. He is beginning now to be 
a thinker, an investigator. And his interest in the work he is doing 
with you will grow prodigiously. 

Let us see a few specific illustrations. We will start with a 


case-construction. 
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It is generally understood, nowadays, that the Latin ablative 
is made up of a mixture of three cases which were originally inde- 
pendent. They may conveniently be called a from-case, a with- 
case, and an in-case. The modern grammars generally divide the 
various constructions of the ablative under these three heads. 
Thus they put source under the from-ablative, means under the 
with-ablative, time at or within which under the in-ablative. 
This method of treatment unquestionably makes for the good of 
the student. Through understanding better, he remembers with 
less effort, and recognizes his author’s meanings with greater cer- 
tainty as he reads. All is well, if only the grammarian has really 
thought out his problems. 

Now for an illustration of what the student can do. Early in 
the Gallic War he meets the expression moribus suis, ‘‘according 
to their customs.” If, now, he is using the Allen and Greenough 
Grammar, the reference in his Caesar text will tell him that the 
construction is a variety of the ablative of specification; if the 
Harkness Grammar, that it is a variety of the ablative of cause; if 
the Bennett or the Gildersleeve Grammar, that it is a variety of the 
ablative of manner. Here are three absolutely contradictory 
explanations. Such a state of things certainly ought to show the 
intelligent teacher that the grammars are not impeccable. But 
the student, of course, will not have these contradictions set before 
him, since he is using only one grammar. Let us address our- 
selves to his case. Supposing the grammar is Bennett’s. The 
student, looking up the reference, reads the following: ‘‘A special 
variety of the ablative of manner denotes that in accordance with 
which or in pursuance of which anything is or is done. It is gen- 
erally used without a preposition.”’ Going back to the preceding 
section, on manner, he reads, ‘‘The ablative with cum is used to 
denote manner; as cum gravitate loquitur, ‘he speaks with dignity.’ 
The preposition may be omitted when the ablative is modified by 
an adjective, as, magna gravitate loquitur, ‘he speaks with great 
dignity. 

Now the student can easily see that the phrase moribus suis, 
in the passage in question, must mean “in accordance with their 
customs.” There is no question then of interpretation, but only 
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one of classification. He is told to associate the construction with 
that of manner. He is also told that, in the construction of man- 
ner, cum is used, or may be used, but that this special variety, 
represented by moribus suis, is generally used without a preposition. 
Suppose you inquire, now, what preposition he would expect to 
find, if one did occur. He will of course answer, cum. Then you 
can ask him to bear this test in mind, until the time when he meets 
an instance in which a preposition makes its appearance. 

Three pages later, he finds more et exemplo populi Romani, 
*‘in accordance with the custom and precedent of the Roman 
people.”’ You point out to him that he now knows one more word, 
exemplo, of the accordance group, and ask him if he remembers 
what the general problem is which the class is to solve, by its own 
observation. He will probably not yet have forgotten. Someone, 
at any rate, is sure to remember. Now ask the class to turn to 
ii. 19, and yourself translate: ‘‘For, because he was approaching 
the enemy, Caesar, according to his custom, was keeping six legions 
ready for battle as they marched,”’ Nam, quod hostibus adpropin- 
quabat, consuetudine sua Caesar sex legiones expeditas ducebat. 
Ask what they especially notice. Someone is sure to say that 
consuetudine sua is another phrase of the same group. Then ask 
the class to turn toi. 52, and translate to them: ‘‘but the Germans 
at once formed a phalanx according to their custom, and in this 
formation received the attack of the Roman swords,” at Germani 
celeriter ex consuetudine phalange facta impetus gladiorum exceperunt. 
Ask what the students notice here. A good many hands will go 
up. They notice that here at last, in the example ex consuetudine, 
they have a preposition, and that this preposition is not cum, but 
ex. To which branch of the ablative, you will ask, must you then 
assign the ablative of accordance? They will answer, the from- 
branch, of course! 

Thus far, they would have no difficulty. And they have already 
tried their wings, and found that they can fly. The rest of the 
way, you must help them. The construction probably means 
something like “‘acting from his habit.” That is, the general 
habit is that from which the action proceeds in the particular 


instance. 
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But supposing you are teaching Virgil, not Caesar. If you are 
alert, you will notice that Virgil, the lover of Rome’s traditions, 
is particularly fond of the words more and moribus in the same sense 
of “in accordance with custom.” But you will also notice that, 
while Caesar and Cicero use no preposition with these particular 
words, Virgil, with a poet’s love of variety of expression, uses a 
preposition more than half the time, and that this preposition is 
always either de, as ini. 318, or ex, asin v. 244. A few questions, 
then, which you can put to the members of your Virgil class, will 
enable them to set the moribus suis construction in its right place 
in their minds. 

Or supposing, again, that you are teaching Cicero. You are 
reading in the Orations against Catiline, i. 2, and come to this 
passage: guo ex senatus consulto convenit, etc., ‘in accordance with 
which decree of the senate.” If, as I said before, you are alert, 
you will point out to your students that they have here the same 
idea of accordance, and you will ask what light the preposition, 
which is regular in this phrase and in many others, throws upon the 
phrases of accordance that do not have a preposition. 

See all this wealth of opportunity for interesting observation 
and thinking afforded by high-school Latin! How much do teach- 
ers employ it with their pupils? Alas! how much do makers of 
grammars and textbooks employ it with themselves ? 

Next for examples from the moods. You must permit me to 
go a little slowly here. It will clarify the discussion which is to 
follow if I first lay down a form of statement which seems to me 
very helpful in teaching, although your students will be able to do 
what I have in mind if they have never heard it. The form of 
statement is this: Latin subjunctive constructions may be divided 
into two great families. In one, the mood does not correspond 
to a fact (thus in exhortation, wish, purpose, etc.). In the other, 
it does correspond to a fact. If the contents of a clause of this 
second family were put in an independent sentence in Latin, that 
sentence would be in the indicative. There are just three kinds 
of clauses in this second family—consecutive clauses, indirect 
clauses, and attracted clauses. To state the whole matter briefly, 
there are two families of subjunctive constructions in Latin, non- 
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fact constructions and fact-constructions; and the fact-constructions 
are either consecutive, or indirect, or attracted. Or we might 
say that a clause which, if independent, would be in the indica- 
tive, becomes subjunctive if it is consecutive, or indirect, or 
attracted. 

Now for a little observation and thinking with the student. 
Early in Caesar he learns something about the subjunctive clause 
of characteristic, as it is commonly called, or, as I like better to 
call it, the descriptive, clause—a name which the Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature has adopted. The student learns that 
it is in origin a consecutive clause, and that this is why it is in the 
subjunctive. The first example is ini. 6. You recall the passage: 
“there were in all two ways by which they could go out,” erant 
omnino itinera duo, quibus itineribus exire possent. If put in an 
independent sentence, this would be, “‘they could go out by two 
ways,” itineribus duobus exire poterant (indicative). Compare for 
example, “these men could not be persuaded,” his persuaderi non 
poterat, ii. 10. 

Caesar goes on: “one through the country of the Sequani, 
narrow and difficult, where wagons could barely be drawn one 
at a time.’”’ Now ask, “What does this clause correspond to 
in the rest of the sentence?’’ The answer will be, angustum et 
difficile, “narrow and difficult.” Then this clause is in effect an 
adjective. What kind of adjectives are angustum and difficile? 
The answer will be, “descriptive.”” Then if the clause is like a 
descriptive adjective, what kind of a clause is it? The answer 
will be, ‘‘a descriptive clause.”” That is quite right. Now we have 
just had a descriptive clause above—guibus possent. That 
expressed a fact. Does ducerentur express a fact? “No.” What 
does it express? ‘‘A possibility.” Then, since fact and possi- 
bility are not the same, it will not answer merely to call these two 
clauses descriptive clauses, showing no difference in the name 
We must put the word “‘fact’’ someway into the name of one, and 
“possibility” into the name of the other. How can we do it? 
Someone, I think, will suggest, “Call one a descriptive clause of 
fact, and the other a descriptive clause of possibility.’ And that 
is obviously exact. 
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To leave our class a moment, I have always felt it to be unfortu- 
nate that the first place where the subjunctive descriptive clause 
occurs—guibus itineribus exire possent—should be complicated for 
the young student by the use of the auxiliary possem, because that 
in itself expresses possibility. We have to translate both exire 
possent and ducerentur by “‘could.’’ But since Caesar has put this 
difficulty before us, let us turn it to our advantage by showing the 
student that in the first example it is the meaning of the auxiliary 
verb that expresses possibility, while in the second example it is 
the mood alone. And we can reinforce this lesson when, presently, 
we encounter gua ire non poterant, i. 9. 

We come back now from our conference as teachers about our 
regrets that Caesar didn’t know he was writing a Latin text, and 
resume our work with our class. 

We have reached i. 14, let us say, in our reading. Caesar 
writes: “‘The Roman people were taken in, because they were not 
conscious of having done anything on account of which they should 
feel anxiety [guare timeret], and they didn’t think they ought to 
feel anxiety [timendum] without any reason.” There is another 
example of the same kind in chap. 1g: ‘Caesar thought there was 
reason enough why he should punish him,”’ satis esse causae, quare 
in eum animadverteret. The two clauses quare timeret and quare 
animadverteret are obviously in the same construction. The Caesar 
texts not under my disturbing influence give three different expla- 
nations—purpose, indirect question, and characteristic. Now one 
can easily enough see that the meaning in the first example cannot 
be one of purpose. Caesar cannot have meant ‘‘the Roman people 
had done nothing with the intention of feeling anxiety.” Neither 
can the clause be an indirect question. Even if one thinks that 
causae in the second example can ask a question, it is clear that, 
in the other, neque commissum esse, ‘‘nothing had been done,”’ 
cannot ask a question. The verbs that ask questions are guaero, 
rogo, and the like, not verbs like commiiio. And certainly neque 
cannot ask a question, nor could the word nihil, which it practi- 
cally includes. You can guide any class to see that either of 
these explanations, whichever it happens to have in its notes, is 
impossible. 
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Now for the third explanation, “clause of characteristic,” which 
the student will find if, for example, he is using the Allen and 
Greenough text. Ask the class what mood we have found that 
the clause of characteristic as we first met it corresponds to 
in the independent form. If they have forgotten, go back to 
the example quibus itineribus exire possent. It corresponds to an 
indicative—a statement of fact. Then ask whether timeret cor- 
responds to a fact. The class will easily see that it does not. 
The very point is that the Roman people had not felt anxiety. 
Then the mood-feeling of the clause must be different from that of 
the type of characteristic clause which the student has learned. 
What is this mood-feeling ? We have merely to observe what lies be- 
foreus. Caesar has shown us unmistakably. The significant parts 
are balanced against each other. Neque commissum, “‘had done 
nothing,” is balanced against sine causa, ‘without a reason” (i.e., 
‘“‘without having done anything’’), and quare timeret is balanced 
against timendum. But we know perfectly well what the form 
timendum must here mean. It means ‘‘ought to fear.’”’ Then 
quare timeret must correspondingly mean “‘why it ought to fear.”’ 
See how simple the whole thing is: “The Roman people had done 
nothing on account of which they ought to fear, and they didn’t 
think they ought to fear without having done anything.” The 
subjunctive then expresses the ought idea, i.e., obligation or pro- 
priety. The clause is, indeed, a descriptive one. But, again, we 
mustn’t merely say “descriptive,” where the meanings are so far 
apart. As we spoke before of the descriptive clause of fact, and of 
the descriptive clause of possibility, so now we must speak of the 
descriptive clause of obligation or propriety. 

I have already implied that some of the texts, following my 
lead, explain this last clause as Ido. Thus Kelsey gives the refer- 
ence to ‘‘characteristic” for the other grammars, but adds ‘“‘ better 
Hale-Buck, 513, 2,” which is the reference to the place where I treat 
the construction. But the essential point is that, though my 
predecessors had missed the mood-force, the student, with a little 
co-operation from his teacher, can be led to make it out from his 
own observation. 

I have said that, besides the consecutive clause, there are two 
other kinds of clauses, of an essentially indicative nature, in which 
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the Romans wrote the subjunctive, namely, indirect clauses and 
attracted clauses. Doesn’t this suggest that we ought to keep 
carefully on our guard against explaining examples as something 
else, when they are really merely, so to speak, indicatives put 
indirectly, or indicatives attracted by a subjunctive on which they 
depend ? 

Let us take an illustration. In the Gallic War ii. 27, Caesar 
writes, ‘“‘upon their arrival, so great a change took place in the 
situation that our men, even those who had fallen exhausted 
by their wounds, renewed the battle.”” The Allen and Greenough 
notes, and many others, call gui procubuissent, ‘“‘those who had 
fallen,” a clause of characteristic. And they give the same expla- 
nation for gui superessent, “‘those who survived,” in a passage which 
immediately succeeds, and which runs as follows: “but the enemy 
showed such courage that, when the front line had fallen, the next 
line stood upon their bodies, and when these were thrown down in 
heaps, those who survived threw their weapons against our men 
as from a hill.” Now if you ask why Caesar wrote qui procubuis- 
sent and qui superessent, subjunctive, and not qui procubuerant 
and gui supererant, indicative, the student who has read the notes, 
and not thought, will say ‘‘subjunctive of characteristic.” But I 
should be surprised if, provided your class has really been trained 
in thinking, someone didn’t say that this clause was not descriptive, 
meaning, ‘‘such that they fell’? and “‘such that they survived,” 
but merely pointed out who were meant—“ those who had fallen,” 
“those who survived,” or, in my terminology, now sanctioned by 
the Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, were in their own 
nature determinative clauses, for which, unless there were some 
outside influence at work, the mood would be indicative. This 
is precisely what happened to me when I taught Caesar some years 
ago in our University High School in Chicago. But in any case, 
you can say, ‘Wait now and see if any evidence on the subject 
turns up later.” It happens that in the very next lesson, unless it 
falls within the same one, this passage occurs: ‘‘by the agreement 
of all those who survived, they sent ambassadors to Caesar.’”’ The 
idea, ‘‘those who survived,” is exactly the same in the two pas- 
Sages, gui superessent above and the one here; but in the second 
one, Caesar wrote gui supererant. Now some of your students are 
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sure to have noted this. They will then have seen that gui superes- 
sentis at any rate not a descriptive clause, and that gui procubuis- 
sent, which is like it, is likewise not descriptive. So far, so good, 
and thoroughly worth doing. If your students have got no farther, 
you will next say that, since the two clauses are identical in force, 
the reason in the case of the subjunctive must lie outside the clause 
itself, that is, in its surroundings. You will then ask them to look 
at the mood of the verb upon which the indicative clause depends, 
and the mood of the verb upon which the subjunctive clause depends. 
They will find that, for the indicative clause, the verb on which it 
depends is an indicative, and that for the subjunctive clause, it 
is a subjunctive. You will then have to explain to them (for this 
is one of the rarer constructions) that the verb in the subjunctive 
has drawn over the mood of the dependent clause to its own mood, 
that is, that procubuissent and superessent are due to attraction. 
But though the entire work has not been performed by your stu- 
dents, they will have done some real observing, under your general 
guidance, and will have learned something of the nature of syn- 
tactical evidence. And they will enjoy their own mental per- 
formance. 

One more example under this general head. It occurs early 
in the Gallic War. Inchap. 3, you read that “‘the Helvetians made 
up their mind to get together the things that had to do with the 
journey,” constituerunt ea quae ad proficiscendum pertinerent compa- 
rare. Why did Caesar write pertinerent, subjunctive, and not per- 
tinebant, indicative? The notes are pretty sure to tell you, and, 
though they used to be wrong, they are mostly right now. They 
say that the clause is indirect. I find, however, that the majority 
of the former teachers in my teachers’ training course will still call 
quae pertinerent a descriptive clause. I tested the matter again 
yesterday in writing. Out of the thirteen who had not worked 
with me before, eight gave this wrong answer, and only three the 
right answer. Let us see now how the young reader of Caesar can 
be guided to see rightly for himself, or, if the note is already right, 
to see for himself that it is right. You point out to him, or the 
note does, that the clause guae pertinerent depends upon a verb of 
mental action, constituerunt, and that, accordingly, the mood may 
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be due to indirectness. ‘‘ How now,” you will ask the class, “can 
we make sure whether the clause is inherently subjunctive, or 
whether it is merely a clause of an indicative nature, presented 
indirectly, i.e., as a part of the thought of the subject of constitue- 
runt?” Very likely the students will not be able, at this stage of 
their development, to see, and you will have to set them on the 
right way. When a physicist finds a phenomenon which may con- 
ceivably be due to either of two causes, he tries to devise an experi- 
ment by which one of these causes is ruled out. Our way is the 
same. What we must do is to see if there is somewhere a place 
where this same idea, “the things that have to do with... .” 
occurs, but where the idea of indirectness cannot be present. If 
you have Meusel’s Lexicon to Caesar, where every instance of every 
word is given in its context, you will save yourself labor here and 
in corresponding problems. You will turn to perlineo and read 
until you come to an example. But even if you haven’t this 
lexicon, you can find your proof by reading. An example has, in 
fact, already occurred. You will suggest then that the students 
go back to the beginning of the Gallic War and see if by chance 
they have already had such a case. Presently hands will go up. 
Only about nine lines down they have found ea quae ad effeminan- 
dos animos pertinent, ‘the things which have to do with weakening 
manly qualities.”” Pertinent, indicative, not pertineant, subjunctive! 
They will see the point now perfectly. The clause is merely a deter- 
minative clause, telling what class of things is meant, those which, 
etc. Then the quae pertinerent clause is not subjunctive in its own 
nature. The idea isin itself an indicative one; and the subjunctive 
mood is accordingly due to the surroundings, i.e., to the fact that 
the clause here appears as a part of what was in the minds of the 
subject of constituerunt, or, in grammatical terms, to indirect- 
ness. You can go on and point out other similar direct clauses 
which you have observed, such as the very exact parallel, quae 
ad oppugnandum usui erant comparare coepit, “‘began to get 
together the things which were necessary for a siege.’’ But 
the essential point is that, in any case, you have got even these 
very young students to take part in real observation and real 


thinking. 
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And now for another application, of a much easier kind, in a 
different province. 

Professor Greenough, now many years ago, read a paper on 
Latin word-order to a small club of classical philologists, of whom 
I was one. In this paper he set forth a new theory, to the effect 
that the order of the Latin sentence was determined by relative 
emphasis, the first word being the most emphatic, the second the 
next in emphasis, and so on upon a descending scale, down to the end. 
We did our best to persuade him that he was wrong, but unsuc- 
cessfully. He then published the paper, and introduced the doc- 
trine into the next edition of the Allen and Greenough Grammar, 
and of the Allen and Greenough Caesar. He wrote, among other 
things, ‘“‘ The more important word is never placed last for emphasis. 
The apparent cases of this usage are cases where a word is added 
as an afterthought, either real or affected, and so has its position, 
not in the sentence to which it is appended, but, as it were, a new 


one.” The doctrine still stands in both books, although they have 


been revised by such well-known workers as Kittredge and Howard 


of Harvard, and D’Ooge of Ypsilanti. 
Now, if you are using either of these books, set your students 


to observing examples. On the first page of the Gallic War occurs 
the sentence, horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, ‘‘of all these, 
the bravest are the Belgians.” Ask the student which is the 
more important part of this sentence, the idea that there “‘were 
bravest,” or the idea that these bravest were “‘the Belgians’? 
I don’t think many students would fail to say the latter. Or let 
us turn the situation into modern terms, in a sentence of the same 
nature: ‘‘Of all the nations fighting in Europe today, the bravest 

Would anyone say that the least important word in 
this sentence is the one that is still to come? Or take the passage 
in chap. 10, ab Ocelo, quod est oppidum citerioris provinciae extremum, 
“from Ocelum, which is the last town of Hither Gaul.” Would 
any student say that the last word, extremum, was the least impor- 
tant part, or an afterthought? And in fi sunt extra provinciam 
trans Rhodanum primi, “this people is the first outside of the 
province beyond the Rhone,” would any student say the same of 
the last word, primi? If not, then the doctrine is wrong. But 











ENGLISH VIA LATIN IN THE GRADES! 


By Emma H. Scott 
Sigsbee School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Instead of presenting a long and exhaustive argument in favor 
of teaching Latin in the seventh and eighth grades, I want to tell 
how it is done in our school, and to point out the most important 
results. I wish to emphasize that we teach Latin for the sake of 
English—that my subject is English via Latin. 

We are told that “there is no new thing under the sun,” but 
the child of today, as did the child of Solomon’s time, and as do we 
grown-ups ourselves, demands with much insistence ‘‘something 
new”! Wise is the mother or teacher who can make the old appear 
new, and so whet the dulled interest. The old doll with a new 
dress, or a new cradle, the old game with a new turn, a fanciful 
ending to a worn-out story, English grammar seen through the 
Latin which has so greatly influenced our language—each becomes 
new and interesting once more. 

A spirit of co-operation is most essential. Not only must we 
have a teacher who knows how to teach both grade English and 
Latin and combine the two, but if the thing is to be done success- 
fully the other teachers must believe in it and prepare their children 
for it. Latin is not introduced till the 7-1 grade, but our 6-2 
children are made ready by knowing the parts of speech and the 
construction of simple sentences containing subject and predicate, 
direct object or subjective complement, adjective and adverb 
modifiers, both words and phrases. I find that the members of the 
6-2 class are delighted with this for a part of their work as a change 
from the “language work” they have done so long. 

We plan to cover the essential technical English of the grades, 
with the Robins and Row text plus the 9-1 Latin. Again, we 
co-operate, for composition is in our school taught by the teacher 
of literature, leaving the technical grammar to the English-Latin 


t Read before the Classical Section of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
at Saginaw, October 29, 1915. 
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teacher, which seems to us the most logical and sensible arrange- 


ment. 
The 7-1 class follows this outline: 


1. The “A” noun, its declension and most important constructions— 
subject, direct object, subjective complement, dative of indirect object and 
with adjectives, genitive, cases following prepositions, the vocative, and 
nouns in apposition. 

2. Analysis of sentences containing these constructions. 

3. Question sentences and the interrogative pronoun. 

4. The agreement of adjectives. 

5. The parsing of nouns. 

6. Rules for Latin syllables and accent. 

7. The beginning of the second declension. 


The analysis is mainly of the Latin sentences which the class 
reads and translates. Special attention is given to vocabulary 
and declension. 

It may seem strange that a seventh-grader cannot always see in 
many of our English sentences the simple constructions given in 
this outline, but we all know that four times out of five, or five 
times out of four, he doesn’t! And, how many 9-1’s or 10-1’s or 
12-1’s have the same trouble after all our toil with them! Here 
the Latin case endings give the needed jog to the struggling intel- 
lect, and that, too, early enough in the game to be of real use. “I 
never understood cases before,” said a boy who began Latin in 8-1— 
“couldn’t get it through my head till I had the endings to help 
me.” ‘While I am studying Latin,” says another, ‘‘I am learning 
more English, and learning it better than I could before.” ‘My 
Latin makes me think harder than any other study,” adds a third. 
“The endings help me to analyze a Latin sentence,” says a 7-1 boy; 
“it’s so much harder in English.” 

Notice that our 7-1 Latin class is learning many things not 
included in the regular English outline, and in addition to all this 
technical work it is having many familiar Latin quotations, with 
a song or a poem or a memory gem occasionally, thus learning 
pronunciation with a minimum of rules. It is great fun to call 
“Salve!” in greeting, or “‘ Vale!” for goodbye; to count, to give a 
class yell or school song in Latin doggerel. And the quotations 
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and pronunciation stick in the memory even though there is no 
“work” to get them. 

The 7-2 English takes up pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs, 
and the Latin class must do the same, even though this involves 
made-to-order rules and exercises. We give the 7-2 class: 

1. First and always, continual drill in vocabulary, declension, analysis, 
and pronunciation. 

2. The second declension complete. 

3. The present tense of the first- and second-conjugation verbs and the 


Latin verb sum. 
4. Pronouns—personal, demonstrative, interrogative, emphatic, and 
relative. 
5. Sentences—simple, compound, and complex. 
6. Adjectives, regular and irregular—teaching the comparison in English. 
7. Adverbs. 
8. Parsing of pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 


Beginning with the 7-2 class we use the English grammar for 
reference and illustration. The Latin sentences contain new con- 
structions in the way of clauses and idioms, though they must 
still be comparatively simple. Much of the work on relative pro- 
nouns, as given in our English grammar, I find beyond the mental 
reach of the average grade child, and so make my relative con- 
structions much more simple. The verb is introduced here in 
connection with the “‘person” of pronouns. 

In 8-1 we go still farther with the verb, though it is 8-2 English 
work, following this outline: 

1. Verbs—conjugation of the simple tenses of the four conjugations, 
and sum. 

2. Ablative and dative special constructions. 

3. Sentences—both English and Latin—analysis and parsing. 

4. Supplementary reading, dramatizing, etc. 

In all this work a multitude of exercises and stories are given 
in Latin, and memory work is continued through the grades. The 
same constructions are taught in English as in Latin, not confusing 
the child by a mixed nomenclature. If his high-school teacher does 
not know what he means by accusative, genitive, dative, and 
ablative cases, and by the imperfect tense, it is time that we revised 


our grammars for her sake. 
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The 8-2 class, in addition to the inevitable and never-ceasing 
reviews, must also take: 

1. The verb complete, conjugation and parsing (infinitives, gerunds, and 
gerundives in English mainly). 

2. Idiomatic constructions, such as double accusative (objective com- 
plement), accusative of exclamation, ablative (nominative) absolute. 

3. Third-declension nouns are begun, especially for the sake of those who 
never enter high school, that they may be introduced to the endings so 
common in the most simple Latin. 

This is a brief outline of our work at the Sigsbee School ‘and 
though it may sound very “Latiny,” I assure you again that it is 
not the Latin per se that we are working for, much as we believe 
in Latin, but a rock foundation for English, the bugbear of so 
many children and teachers. 

Incidentally, the grade Latin teacher must not try to administer 
Latin in allopathic college doses. Your grade youngster will not 
consider his Latin book as an inspired text to be treated reverently 
and with awe! If you can “sugar-coat the pill,” if you can utilize 
his play-spirit, if you can give him some fun with his work, if you 
can make him /tke it, you are a long way on the road to success. 
All work and no play make Jack and Jill exceeding dull in either 
a Latin or an English class. Here are a few suggestions. 

Pronunciation is taught by memory exercises long before rules 
are mentioned. 

Analysis is a game, sometimes with pencil and paper, sometimes 
at the board, often both. 

Parsing is a contest, boys v. girls, or captains choose sides. 

Vocabulary drill is a spelldown, or an occasional party with 
“eats.”” Vocabulary slips are used as cards and a tally kept. 

Cartoons of quotations, family mottoes, and coats-of-arms, coin 
inscriptions, original jokes—all these mounted on big exhibit 
cards—don’t you see how it all stimulates interest ? 

The ways are legion. An enthusiastic teacher will find them 
waiting for her to find time to use them. I have been told that 
much of this is poor pedagogy, in that the children “have too good 
times’”’ to realize that they are really working at their Latin. 
It may be. I do not venture to contradict such wisdom. But the 
work is done, the children like it. Verbum sat! 
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In our school the study of English by the Latin route is not a 
matter of choice. We feel that it is best for our children and 
so put the whole subject beyond quibbling. All the seventh- and 
eighth-grade classes take Latin regardless, the only exception being 
the new members of the 8-2 class, who are given English by them- 
selves. 

Special emphasis is placed on the English vocabulary gained, 
not only in the derivation of words, but in the command of words 
necessary in putting Latin into good English. I do not tolerate 
the conglomeration of words which so often passes for a trans- 
lation. The different possibilities of one word teach judgment in 
the choice of the best English equivalent. 

Also, though more or less incidentally, much is gained in the 
Latin itself. You may feel that discouragingly few of your 8-2 
class are ready for high-school credit, and only the really good ones 
should be encouraged to try 9-2 Latin, but, even so, to the majority 
of the class Latin has become a possibility—no small item when 
you consider the distressing mortality in the average 9-1 and 
especially the g-2 Latin classes. The very poor ones have been 
weeded out, and the average pupil will have a fighting chance to 
make the dreaded first year and enter Caesar well prepared. Again, 
many are led by this. beginning to enter high school who would not 
have considered it otherwise. Many who never go to high schpol 
at all have had at least an introduction to one of the great founda- 
tion languages of the world, and we must remember that by far 
the greater part of our children never go farther than the eighth 
grade. 

Don’t get the idea that I am advocating this as a new variety 
of the bed of roses on which all school teachers are supposed to rest. 
Let me advise you, rather, that unless you are ready to work as 
you never worked before you would better think long and prayer- 
fully before you undertake to teach Latin in the grades. You 
will be hampered in ways many. You will have, for a time at 
least, no adequate textbook, and you must meet the deficiency 
as best you may. You will find children with no language ability 
just as you find some lacking in a sense for mathematics. You 
will find the occasional father and mother who fills the child’s 
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head at home with the folly of wasting time on Latin, and difficult 
indeed are their offspring! You find lazy children and these “ye 
have always with you,” like the poor, but without exception I 
have found that those who were always wailing about the difficulty 
of Latin as an excuse for poor work were even poorer in straight 
English than in Latin. The greatest obstacle that stands in the 
way of Latin in the grades, however, is not the unwillingness of the 
children to work, not the lack of maturity or of brain capacity, not 
the skepticism of parents or of school boards as to its value, but 
the fact that the teachers who do the work must be equipped 
for high school, but must stay in the grades on grade salary for the 
sake of doing it. Few teachers can afford the sacrifice, and for 
that reason I feel that it will be difficult to make it a regular part of 
our school curriculum, until the board that asks a teacher to under- 
take it is at the same time willing to pay her for her work, thus 
making it worth while to prepare for it—and I give you my word 
that Latin in the high school or English in the grades is a far less 
strenuous undertaking than the combining of the two as we are 
doing. 

To sum up: You have taught the essentials of technical English 
grammar plus the vocabulary, the declensions, and the peculiar 
constructions of the Latin. You have taught the child—if he is a 
student at all—to study as children rarely study on any ordinary 
grade subject. You have given him a wider and more useful 
English vocabulary. He has learned accuracy in language con- 
struction. He feels that Latin is not dead because the Romans 
are. He can think for himself and can see many things at once, 
not only as things, but as parts of a great, connected whole. Lan- 
guage, especially his own, has new meaning and new possibilities 
for him. The work itself is its own best argument. 

[Superintendent Greeson, of Grand Rapids, in the discussion that followed 
Mrs. Scott’s paper gave an account of a test given to six classes in English in 
the junior high school, Grand Rapids, last spring. The six classes were made 
up of one 7-1, two 8—1’s, and three 8-2’s. One of the 8-2 classes was what is 
known as a Latin-English class. The total number of pupils tested was 152. 

The test was one in the ability of students to use their English vocabulary 
quickly, accurately, and meaningly. Here is a typical sentence: “No. 10. 
It is very .... to become acquainted . ... persons who... . timid.” 
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The results of this test are very interesting. The test was given in a great 
many cities, among which were, Decatur, Illinois, Hackensack, New Jersey, 
Richmond, Indiana, Kansas City, and New York City. 

The eighth-grade group of the junior high school of Grand Rapids was 
first, securing a score of 30.1 out of a possible 48 points. The seventh-grade 
group of the junior high school was sixth, having a total of 25.8 out of a pos- 
sible 48. 

An interesting fact to be noted is that in the eighth grade there was one 
class which had had one semester of Latin-English and that it was the score 
made by this group which brought up the average of all the other eighth-grade 
classes in the junior high school so that it was enabled to win first place. 

Another interesting fact is that the lowest score made by a member of this 
class was equal to the median score of the 8-1 class just below it. The Latin- 
English class stood very high in the test, the poorest score in this group being 
equal to the median score of the 8-1 class just below it. We have found this 
test correlating very highly with every measure or estimate of linguistic and 
general ability. 

This test seemed to prove, conclusively, that the pupils in the Latin- 
English class knew how to use their English correctly, had a better vocabulary, 
and were more correct in the use of it than those in any other group. 

Superintendent Greeson was followed by Mrs. Dwight Goss, principal of 
the Sigsbee School, who added that none of the pupils who had had Latin in 
Grades 7 and 8 were lost from the school, but all went on, and that in the high 
school they made an average record of more than go per cent in all their studies 
—a result gratifying indeed and corroborating even the most extreme classical 


contention.—EDIToR.] 





A DAY AT LAKE NEMI 


By ELizABETH HAzZELTON HAIGHT 
Vassar College 








As I was walking down the main street of the Dutch town of 
Poughkeepsie this spring, in a florist’s window I saw a small, brick- 
colored pot containing a little hydrangea which bore two clusters 
of deep blue flowers. In a moment, memory was off, and there 
stretched out before me a long hedge of luxuriant bushes with 
hundreds of luminous blue clusters, hanging over a gray stone wall; 
above the bushes, peach trees with gold-red fruit shining behind the 
leaves. I was in Italy again; Lake Nemi lay below me. 

Before that magic first impression of Nemi is gone, I wish to 
record the day of August 10,1913. Wetook an early morning train 
from Rome, out the Porta San Giovanni and across the Campagna, 
our first morning pictures being the great stretches of the plain in 
its soft colors, the pines with long, bare trunks and stiff, rounded 
tops, the lines of aqueduct arches, the mediaeval towers, then the 
long-horned cattle grazing here and there, and the thatched shacks 
of the shepherds. We left the train and the Via Appia at Albano 
to drive to Castel Gandolfo and back under the wonderful old 
trees of the Galleria di Sopra along the Lago Albano. On the slope 
beneath the Capuchin monastery we camped to eat our lunch and 
enjoy the view of the lake. The day was hazy, but the hills oppo- 
site gained in charm from the dimness of their misty greens, and 
Alba Longa’s ridge, Monte Cava’s height, and Rocca di Papa’s 
buildings made an exquisite dream landscape. The water of the 
lake shimmered from soft green to blue, or turned darker under the 
shadow of passing clouds. 

Nature in Italy takes me nearer to antiquity even than ruins 
do, and before that picture I could have dreamed out the legend 
of Ascanius and the early settlers of Alba Longa, or the festivals 
of the Latin League on the Alban mount. But modern Italy often 
breaks into dreams of the past, and an old hag just then came 
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begging, leading by the hand a miserable urchin whose ragged shoes 
and stockings she displayed. Country people were loading donkeys 
near; a Capuchin monk in brown cowl came down asking alms and 
gave us his solemn blessing; presently two ragged boys and their 
father approached, carrying great bundles of brushwood on their 
heads. We gave the boys the remains of our Vino Albano which 
they shared happily. The father asked for our empty bottles and 
went far down the hill to hunt one I had thrown away—for the 
value of a few centesimi, I suppose. How often in Italy these 
sharp contrasts between the beauty of the country and the squalor 
of the poor hurt! 

After our early lunch, we again took a train for Genzano, and 
were interested on the way in the town of Ariccia because of 
Horace’ stop at the ancient Ariccia (lower in the valley) on his 
famous journey down the Via Appia to Brundisium. Our chief 
impression from the town was of a deep green valley, very thickly 
wooded, and a high bridge. We did not stop to test the little inn. 

Alighting at Genzano, we followed convenient signboards to the 
Trattoria Belvedere, going up one long, slanting street with steps 
in the middle and getting a charming picture of women about the 
town well, filling their great, two-handled, copper water-jars and 
carrying them off on their heads. By narrow, filthy streets to the 
right, filled with clamorous, begging imps, we came to steep, narrow 
stairs at the Belvedere, which led us down to a terrace over which 
grapevines made a cool and beautiful arbor with the clusters of 
pale green grapes hanging pendant. Some Italian women were 
sewing at one table; a group of men were playing what looked like 
chess at another; a grandmother was petting a stiffly bound, 
minute bambino. Suddenly, beyond all the people and out under 
the green clusters of grapes, I saw. Lake Nemi. 

A perfect gem it is, well rounded, set in green hills. As I saw 
it then, its colors were opaline, for through a break in the mountains 
at the left a shaft of pale gold light was descending which kindled 
a spot of fire in the soft greens and blues and lavenders of the water. 
Clear and quiet, the little shining circle lay there, Diana’s mirror 
as of old. Indeed, it seemed the ancient Nemi, except for the high 
mediaeval castle tower of the town of Nemi opposite. 
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We had come in the name of Diana, so we started soon to walk 
half-way around the lake to the spot where the goddess’ temple 
stood. A narrow, rough footpath leads down from Genzano to 
the edge of the lake and follows the water’s line. We came upon 
women resting from carrying baskets of wet clothes which they had 
apparently washed in the lake. We were tormented at first by a 
dreadful little boy, ragged, thin, and pale, with great mournful 
eyes, who kept begging and whining, “‘Io ho molto fame, io ho 
molto fame.” 

The path took us into the woods where everything was fresh and 
green. A small-leaved ivy grew thick on the rocks; a tiny rose- 
pink cyclamen with a delicate fragrance was in blossom, and so 
were the blue harebells. The path wound by the very edge of the 
water, under thick trees, then into a more open space, and, as we 
came out of the dark, cool wood, ahead of us was the wealth of 
color of the blue hydrangea hedge and the peach orchards. We 
had reached “‘i giardini”’ where the ruins of Diana’s temple were 
found. There were vineyards here and stretches of wild straw- 
berries. A gay little brook crossed and recrossed our path. We 
passed a stone farmhouse, two stories high, outside of which men 
were sitting, cutting reeds and weaving them into little round 
baskets, evidently for the peaches. As we wandered on, we were 
beginning to wish for a guide, when suddenly we met a brilliantly 
colored little Italian girl of about twelve, in a shabby black dress, 
who was all excitement when we asked for ‘‘il Tempio di Diana”’ 
and assured us that ‘‘il Padrone”’ would take us there. 

She led us through the orchard to a great ilex tree which spread 
out its level canopy over a picturesque group of blackhaired girls 
and young men, seated on the ground, sorting magnificent peaches 
and heaping them in baskets. The padrone, a country man with 
bristling gray hair and beard, came forward to greet us and at once 
offered us some of his golden fruit. 

He was very ready to be our guide, and led us first to a sort of 
farm building into the corner of which had been built some large, 
old, Roman blocks; near was the base of acolumn. ‘Then we went 
back over the soft ground of the orchard where he said many 
statues had been found to the ruins of the temple of Diana. The 
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excavations have not been kept clear, so all the ruins that are 
visible are the great arched niches which were on the north and east 
sides of a huge rectangle, apparently around the enormous platform 
on which the temple stood. On the side toward the lake, the plat- 
form was supported by a substructure wall with triangular but- 
tresses. The niches on the north and east show regular opus 
reticulatum and are very high and massive. There was a Doric 
colonnade in front of them, and in imperial times this portico was 
made into a row of little, separate shrines for votive offerings by 
running side walls back from the columns to the rear wall and so 
including the niches. One of these little chapels was excavated on 
the north side of the wall behind the spot where the temple stood. 
There were two columns in front with Doric capitals of peperino 
and brick shafts coated with stucco painted red like many at 
Pompeii. The pavement of the shrine was black and white mosaic 
with a beautiful scroll border, and in the center was an inscription 
telling that M. Servilius Quartus gave this beautifully adorned 
chapel and the objects within it to Diana. On a herm was a head 
of a woman of mature age and serene bearing, whom an inscription 
identified as Fundilia Rufa, and a statue of the same lady was also 
discovered. Other sculpture and inscriptions were found and many 
votive objects, particularly terra cotta figurines made in a mold and 
statuettes of bronze, both representing Diana, the huntress. But 
all this was only a hazy, book memory as we stood before the great 
niches that day.’ Green vines and bushes were thick over the 
excavations, nor could we mark the site of the little Doric temple 
itself, that had stood on the great platform, with its proud trim- 
mings of marble and terra cotta sculpture and its tiles of gilt 
bronze. 

And the recollection of the objects found was only a museum 
recollection of many little figurines representing Diana as the 
huntress in short tunic and high boots with bow and hound; small 
figures of animals too (horses, oxen, pigs, and birds), a great mass 
of coins including many pieces of aes rude and aes grave signatum, 
terra cottas representing women about to be mothers, or young 


1 On the finds at Nemi, see Notizie degli Scavi, 1885, pp. 493 ff.; 1887, pp. 195 ff.; 
R. Lanciani in Athenaeum for October 10, 1885, pp. 477 fi. 
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mothers nursing their children. The offerings suggest Diana’s 
manifold functions, the goddess of the chase, the goddess of wild 
life in the woods, the goddess of all animals, the goddess of child- 
birth, and the goddess of the woodland glade—the goddess, in short, 
of those beautiful hymns which Catullus and Horace wrote. 

It was this goddess of the beautiful rather than of the terrible 
aspect whose presence seemed immanent by Lake Nemi that day; 
and we were ready to be transported to the Ides of August in some 
ancient Roman year and join in her annual festival when torches 
glared through the wood, hunting dogs were crowned with garlands, 
wild beasts ranged undisturbed, and a feast was served of kid, hot 
cakes on plates of leaves, and apples on the bough. But the beauty 
of the place and the beauty of the worship must forever be set off 
by the terrible horror of the story of her priest. We could not look 
at the wood without remembering 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain. 

Unparalleled in Greek or Latin custom, the strange ritual of 
bloodshed persisted for centuries. The priest of Diana was a 
runaway slave who contrived to make his way into the temple pre- 
cinct and break a bough from a certain sacred tree. By right of 
the bough, he might fight with the priest in possession and must 
thus be a murderer to win his office, must slay his predecessor, and 
then, all his life, must be on the defensive, sword in hand, ready to 
struggle for life and position under the sacred tree where he kept 
his vigil until the fateful day when a stronger man broke a branch, 
overpowered him, and attained the baleful honor." 

A double-headed bust was found at Nemi which, if Mr. Granger’s 
and Mr. Frazer’s interpretations are correct, is the most vivid record 
of this savage custom. The two barbarian faces represent, one a 
bearded, old man with staring eyes and flaccid mouth relaxed in 
nerveless senility, the other a smooth-faced youth, strong, straight- 
lipped, and square-chinned. Both heads have a sort of collar of 
leaves about the neck which seem conventionalized oak leaves; 


* Frazer, The Golden Bough, I, 12-14. 
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horns in their hair resemble such leaves, as does the mustache of 
the older man, and the younger man is apparently eating young 
leaves which protrude from the corners of his mouth. The faces 
may well represent, as Granger suggested, the Priests of the Tree, 
the old one just to be defeated and the vigorous young conqueror.’ 
And this representation would help support Frazer’s interpretation 
that the priest at the tree was the living representative of the King 
of the Wood, or the great Oak Spirit, worshiped once as Dianus or 
Janus, then as Jupiter, the mate of the goddess of the wood, Diana. 

Frazer, in developing this theory in the magical pages of his 
Golden Bough, gives us the classical legends of the origin of the 
worship.?. One story was that the rite was founded by Orestes after 
he slew Thoas, king of the Taurians, and escaped with his sister 
Iphigenia to Italy, bringing with him the statue of the Tauric 
Diana. The rites of the barbarian goddess who demanded the 
sacrifice of all strangers were milder in Italy; for the human sac- 
rifice was symbolized merely in the killing of priest by priest. The 
flight of the slave represented Orestes’ flight. The branch which 
he broke was the Golden Bough with which Aeneas, at the com- 
mand of the Sibyl, sought to insure his safe passage to the lower 
world. 

Another ancient legend, associated with the cult, was that of 
Hippolytus. The story went that after Hippolytus, because of the 
passionate Phaedra’s accusations and his father’s curse, had been 
dragged to death on the rocks, Diana, his lady, persuaded Aescu- 
lapius to restore her lover to life, and then, to save him from 
Jupiter’s wrath at the thought of a mortal rescued from death, hid 
him in the forest of Nemi where he lived under the name of Virbius, 
cared for by the nymph Egeria. So forever Diana of the Woodland 
Glade had her lover, Hippolytus-Virbius, near her beautiful haunts 
at Nemi. Egeria was the water-nymph, who was the consort and 
counselor of King Numa, and who at Nemi shared the functions of 
Diana as a goddess of childbirth. For the sifting and weighing of 
all these stories, one reads Frazer’s delightful pages and then won- 
ders on. Surely Diana Nemorensis was neither “the pattern of a 
straight-laced maiden lady with a taste for hunting,” according to 


t Class. Rev., XXI (1907), 194 ff. 21, chap. i. 
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the ‘‘popular modern notion,”’ which Frazer quotes, and as surely 
she was not a goddess of fertility who had espoused a male com- 
panion (Hippolytus-Virbius) ‘‘who was to her what Adonis was to 
Venus, or Attis to Cybele.” Diana of the Ephesians, the grotesque 
deity of the many breasts, may have been that, but Diana Nemo- 
rensis is ever to me the slim, ardent, young huntress, clad in short 
tunic, quiver on shoulder, bow in hand, hound at side, such a god- 
dess as the one whose mystic bond with Hippolytus, the son of the 
Amazon, awoke the blind, misunderstanding rage of Aphrodite 
(Euripides knew). And though she is always too young to be com- 
passionate, so that she will not stay to witness or soothe the death 
of Hippolytus, and so that she will tolerate the sacrifice of her 
priest, as symbol of her power over life and death, or perhaps in 
symbol of the passing and ebbing of life in nature and in man (for 
the Homeric simile comes back to the mind with this rite of the 
King of the Wood), still she remains chaste, beautiful, her energy 
all directed to action, or to aid the reproductive activity of the 
world, more variously active herself because a maid. 

It was from this vision of Diana Nemorensis that our guide 
called us back. He wished to point out the little bay in the lake 
where the imperial house-boats of Caligula were found by the divers, 
and we were swept from the romance of religion to the romance of 
history... Why did the mad emperor have these two magnificent 
yachts on this tiny lake, three and a half miles in circumference ? 
How was it that on this unruffled crater basin, deep in the heart of 
the hills, these two boats were sunk and lost? Here is a mystery, 
and we remembered how we had sensed it in the rooms in the 
Museo Nazionale where are gathered the various objects brought 
up from the yachts: pieces of strong beams with their bronze 
covering, bronze railings, splendid bronze lions’ heads and wolves’ 
heads, and a Medusa, a bronze hand from the rudder with fingers 
extended for good fortune, pieces of the brilliantly colored pavement 
of the deck, a lead water-pipe bearing Caligula’s name. Did 
Caligula’s orgies on the imperial barges or his hiring a ruffian to 
slay the priest of Nemi, to change the succession, so revolt the people 


* See Notizie degli Scavi (1895), pp. 361 ff., 461 ff.; R. Lanciani, New Tales of Old 
Rome, pp. 202-14. 
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at last that, perhaps at his death, they expressed their hatred by 
sinking the visible symbols of the emperor’s extravagant madness ? 
No one knows what happened. 

Our minds were not busy long with Caligula, for it was Diana’s 
day, and our thoughts were with her as we reluctantly left her 
precinct with its many associations. We took the steep climb up 
the hill to Nemi and were once more in modern Italy; for we kept 
meeting women and children carrying on their heads great baskets 
of fruit covered with fern leaves, and many sturdy little donkeys 
with riders on their backs. The drive back to Genzano was cool 
and restful and tea at the Trattoria Belvedere refreshing. Before 
going, we scanned the hill opposite through field-glasses for one 
last glimpse of Diana’s overgrown precinct, and we promised that 
another August should take us back to celebrate her festival with 
all due sacrifice. 
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THE THEORETICAL BASIS OF THE DEIFICATION OF 
RULERS IN ANTIQUITY’ 


By A. E. R. Boak 
University of Michigan 

While it is still a widely held opinion that the belief in the 
divinity of kings is oriental in its origin, the results of the most 
recent research into this question are calculated to show that, as 
far as the empire of Alexander the Great and the kingdoms which 
arose out of it are concerned, this doctrine is an essentially Hellenic 
development. 

Formally, the attribution of divinity to a monarch was made 
possible by the fact that Greek theology and mythology had never 
drawn very sharp limits between the divine and the human spheres. 
The demigods and heroes formed a sort of easy transition from the 
human to the divine. Most of the great families of Greece traced 
their descent from some god or hero, just as the Macedonian royal 
house itself claimed Heracles as its ancestor. The Greek colonies 
regularly raised their oikistes, upon his death, to the dignity of a 
hero, honored by the state with suitable ceremonies of worship, and 
similar cults existed in many of the older cities of Greece. But yet it 
must be observed that strict religious tradition did not sanction the 
defication of a human being during his lifetime. Actually, however, 
such honors had been rendered to men of note in the Greek world, 
while they were still living, long before the time of Alexander the 
Great. 

When Lysander, at the head of the forces of Sparta and her 
allies, had accomplished the overthrow of the Athenian Empire 
and the restoration of the Spartan partisans to power in the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, the Samian and other aristocracies hailed him 
as a god. Altars were erected to him, hymns were chanted, and a 
festival was refounded in his honor. Later, Clearchus, tyrant of 
Heraclea, received divine honors from his subjects, and finally 


* Read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 31, 1915. 
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Philip, Alexander’s father, did not hesitate to place his own image 
alongside those of the Twelve Gods, although not actually pro- 
claiming his divinity. 

This rendering of divine honors to human beings while yet on 
earth was not an outgrowth of extreme superstition, but was made 
acceptable by the rationalistic attitude toward the gods current 
in educated circles of the time. This attitude later found expression 
in the work of Euphemerus, according to whom the gods were 
nothing more than men who during their lifetime had been bene- 
factors of mankind, and whose memory had consequently been 
preserved with reverence. It was perhaps in this spirit that Aris- 
totle erected an altar to his master, Plato. Was it, then, a great 
break with accepted belief to render to the living that acknowledg- 
ment of his services to which he would be entitled upon his death ? 

To a world familiar with such religious conceptions came the 
moral sanction accorded to absolute monarchy by Greek political 
philosophy. In contrast to the republican ideal of the rule of the 
laws and the belief in the equality of the political capacities of all 
citizens, Socrates taught that only those possessed of true knowl- 
edge were qualified for a life of political activity, i.e., to rule over 
others. And, starting from this idea, Plato reached the conclusion 
that the true statesman, the one possessed of true wisdom, stands 
above the law and must be free to follow the dictates of his own 
reason in the state. To do so he requires absolute authority, and 
only when either the true philosophers hold the offices in the state, 
or a single ruler becomes a philosopher, can political conditions be 
bettered and the ideal state arise, where the true philosophers hold 
sway over all others without restriction. Aristotle’s teaching is 
the same in saying that, whenever there is one person in a state so 
superior in virtue (i.e., political capacity) to all the rest that the 
virtue of this individual exceeds that of all the others taken together, 
then the republican system of alternation of office and subjection 
to the laws cannot exist for him, but they should yield him obedience 
and he should be absolutely supreme. For such a man may be 
compared to a deity upon earth, and for him there is no law, as he is 
a law in himself. ‘It would be absurd to claim to rule him by an 
alternation of office; for we might as well presume to rule Zeus. 
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It remains, then, that all should render willing obedience to such an 
one, and that he and his like should thus be perpetual kings within 
their states.” Not far different was the attitude of Isocrates, the 
publicist, when, addressing Philip of Macedon, he declared that 
the latter had already surpassed the achievements of the demigods 
and, when he should have reduced the barbarians to be serfs of the 
Greeks, then there would remain for him nothing else than to 
become a god. 

The ground for this theoretical development lay in the political 
change that had come over the Greek world in which the older 
political organizations were unable to cope with external and internal 
disorder—a situation which could be and was met successfully 
only by the concentration of power in the hands of individuals of 
pre-eminent capacity, so that monarchy had become the ideal of 
practical politics. Theory was but seeking a logical basis for 
practice. 

But neither theory nor practice sanctioned the use of absolute 
power for despotic ends. Such an abuse theory stamped as a 
debasement of monarchy, as tyranny, and practice answered it by 
revolution. Theory legitimized monarchy only if it was exercised 
with the consent of the ruled—if the will of the ruler was identified 
with the end of the state. In practice there was no absolute 
criterion by which this could be determined, and, consequently, 
the right of monarchical rulers was continually challenged. Yet 
monarchy, absolute monarchy, was recognized as a justifiable form 
of government. The problem was how to reconcile this with the 
freedom of the individual citizen and the autonomy of the city- 
state. In other words, how could a territorial state be organized 
which could concentrate in the hands of its ruler the control of the 
resources, while recognizing the liberties, of the communities it 
embraced? The empires of Athens and of Sparta had been stamped 
as tyrannies of one state over others, and the absolute rule of an 
individual ran counter to Greek ideas on personal liberty and the 
sovereignty of the city community. To meet this situation, then, 
the absolute monarchy must be a state where the rule of law 
prevails, where the king is no longer a man but a god. For a god 
stands above men and states, and for those who recognize him, 
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whether individuals or cities, his acts are laws and must be obeyed. 
That is to say, the deification of the absolute monarch was nothing 
else than the bestowal of the supreme legislative power upon the 
ruler in a form which accorded with existing conceptions of political 
rights. 

Alexander took his first step toward this solution of the problem 
when, in 331 B.c., he visited the oracle of Zeus Ammon in the oasis 
of Siwah and was there greeted as the son of the god, a fact which 
was heralded throughout the Greek world, for it was among the 
Hellenes and not among the oriental peoples that this oracle carried 
weight. His final step was taken in 324 B.c., when he demanded 
from the Greek cities official recognition of his divinity, and pro- 
ceeded to exercise the powers which such a recognition implied by a 
piece of general legislation ordering the restoration of the exiles to 
the communities from which they had been banished. 

The Hellenistic kingdoms of the Seleucids, the Attalids, and 
the Ptolemies, at least in so far as their Greek subjects were con- 
cerned, sought a similar justification for the power of the monarch. 
And Alexander had fixed the norm for the elevation of the king to 
a god, which prevailed in these states. Later, when the Roman 
power supplanted the Hellenistic dynasties, the subjects of the 
East placed the ruling city Rome, personified as the goddess Roma, 
and even at times her annual representatives, the provincial 
governors, in the position of the Greek god-kings. 

The same fundamental conception that the absolute monarch 
is not limited by the laws but creates them himself, standing above 
them with a creator’s power, and in relation to his subjects as a god, 
recurs in the absolutism of Caesar, “the first universal divine king 
after Alexander,” as is evidenced by the superhuman honors heaped 
upon him. Thus, but for the fatal Ides of March, the Roman | 
republic would have been embraced in the new world-monarchy as | 
formerly the Greek city republics had been merged in that of 
Alexander. The Roman rulers of the Principate did not lay claim 
to this universal absolutism and were gods only for the subject 
provincials. But with Diocletian the absolutist idea again triumphs 
and the emperor claims recognition of his divinity from all alike. 
However, in the Christian Roman Empire of his successors, the 
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ruler could no longer be a god but was held as sacred, divine. 
Finally, in modern times, the absolute monarchy by the grace of 
God, where the ruler, separated, as in the case of Alexander, Caesar, 
and Diocletian, by a great gulf from his subjects, is led and inspired 
by God, is a solution of the same question along precisely similar 
lines. Here, too, it is presumed, as in the Platonic absolutism, 
the will of the ruler is identical with the end of the state.’ 


* For a fuller presentation of the argument summarized in this paper the following 
references may be consulted: Eduard Meyer, “Alexander der Grosse und die absolute 
Monarchie” and “ Kaiser Augustus,” in Kleine Schrifien, Halle, 1910; W.S. Ferguson, 
“‘Legalised Absolutism en route from Greece to Rome,” American Historical Review, 
1912; Greek Imperialism, chap. iv, “ Alexander and World Monarchy,” Boston, 1913. 














HYSTERON PROTERON 


By Proressor H. C. NuTTING 
University of California 


There seems to be a considerable lack of uniformity in the use 
of the term “hysteron proteron.” The reason for this state of 
affairs is to be found doubtless, in part at least, in the fact that 
while everyone has a more or less general notion what hysteron 
proteron is, very few on short notice could frame for it an entirely 
satisfactory definition. On the whole it might not be unfair to say 
that the construction is regarded generally as a rather doubtful 
license. Sometimes it is treated jocosely, as a case of “the cart 
before the horse”; and Menge records the following sober judg- 
ment: ‘‘Hysteron proteron, strictly speaking, is a blemish that 
should not be glossed over by calling it a figure of speech.’” 

If this general impression is correct—that is, if hysteron pro- 
teron is a blemish that indicates carelessness and haste in composi- 
tion—one might expect that editors would be slow to apply this 
name to a phrase found in such a passage as the following: Cic. 
In Cat. iv. to. 21: “Sit Scipio ille clarus, cuius consilio atque 
virtute Hannibal in Africam redire atque Italia decedere coactus 
est.”” This sentence stands at the beginning of the noble and 
striking period in which Cicero claims for himself a place among 
the immortals of Roman history. At this point his eloquence is at 
full tide; and it seems incredible that a striking ‘‘blemish”’ in this 
passage could have escaped his eye when the speech was revised 
for publication, even if we assume that the original draft was 
perhaps marred by some infelicities. Yet the commentary on 
this passage runs somewhat as follows: ‘‘An example of a figure 
called hysteron proteron, in which the order of the facts is reversed ”’; 
‘“‘A good example of hysteron proteron, the reversing of the natural 
order of ideas; of course the leaving Italy preceded the returning 


to Africa’’; and so on. 


* Translation of Repetit. der lat. Syntax u. Stilistik®, § 551. 22. 
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Even without giving any particular thought to the subject, 
most readers will feel instinctively that this sort of commentary 
does injustice to the passage on which it is based. A little careful 
analysis will show at once the correctness of this instinctive feeling. 
Compare the three following expressions: (1) “One of the men 
was badly hurt. He fell from his horse’’; (2) “‘One of the men was 
badly hurt through falling from his horse”; (3) ‘‘One of the men 
was badly hurt, and fell from his horse.” If these three expressions 
refer to one and the same occurrence, we should say that (1) and 
(2) are perfectly normal, but that (3) is a case of hysteron proteron 
so violent that it could not be condoned on any ground. 

Yet it should not escape notice that in (1) and (2) there is just 
the same “reversal of the natural order of events,” and that trouble 
with (3) arises solely from the fact that the copulative conjunction 
“‘and” is interjected between the clauses. Here is the key to the 
whole situation. It is true, of course, that in the great majority 
of cases, the Latin copulative conjunctions express adequately the 
relation of the clauses between which they stand; but there are 
numerous other examples in which et, -gue, and atque are used to 
join clauses referring to events whose inner connection cannot be 
brought out explicitly by the use of such colorless connectives as 
these. In these cases there is necessarily something implicit in the 
expression;' and when this implication falls within certain limits 
it is quite possible to construct sentences in which clauses connected 
by et, -que, or alque ‘‘reverse the natural] order of events” without 
in the slightest degree transgressing the laws of logic. 

This matter may be approached most simply through such an 
example as the following: Cic. Jn Cat. iii. 5. 10: ‘‘Tum Cethegus, 


qui paulo ante aliquid tamen de gladiis ac sicis . . . . respondisset, 
dixissetgue se semper bonorum ferramentorum studiosum fuisse, 
recitatis litteris . . . . repente conticuit.”’ In this passage it will 


«A very striking illustration of this principle is seen in sentences where ef or 
neque introduce adversative clauses; e.g., Cic. Im Cat. ii. 8. 18: “‘Tu agris, tu aedificiis, 
tu argento, tu familia, tu rebus omnibus ornatus et copiosus sis, et dubites de posses- 
sione detrahere, adquirere ad fidem?’’ In this outburst Cicero is not expressing 
indignation that the persons referred to are rich—his anger burns because they are 
rich and yet (et) hesitate to effect a settlement of their debts by parting with some of 
their holdings. 
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be noted that -que does not append a new clause descriptive of a 
second action following the one first mentioned; the added clause 
merely repeats the information given in the first clause, but in a 
more specific way. Somewhat different is the following: Caes. 
B.C. i. 40. 3: “Subito vi ventorum et aquae magnitudine pons est 
interruptus e/ reliqua multitudo equitum interclusa.”’ In the clause 
here appended by eé it is possible to see a lingering trace of the 
explicative function; but, at the same time, the words describe a 
logical consequence of the happening mentioned in the preceding 
clause. Part of the troops had crossed the bridge without accident; 
now wind and water sweep away the bridge, and thereby (et) cut off 
the rest of the horsemen.’ 

Interpreted in the light of a passage like this, the phrase “‘ Hanni- 
bal in Africam redire atque Italia decedere coactus est’? becomes 
luminous—Hannibal was forced to return to Africa and (there- 
by) to relieve Italy of his presence. We may call this a case of 
hysteron proteron, provided that a definition for that term broad 
enough to cover such examples as these be adopted; but we cannot 
afford to lose sight of the fact that the logic of this sentence is 
sound, and that the phrasing is fully worthy of the striking context 
in which the words stand. 

Another passage, even more famous than this, has fared rather 
badly at the hands of the editors: Verg. Aen. ii. 353: “‘ Moriamur 
et in media arma ruamus.” The commentary, for the most part, 
runs as follows: “An illustration of hysteron proteron (reversal of 
ideas)”’; ‘“‘The natural -+der of the ideas is reversed. This license 
is termed hysteron proteron”’; ‘‘Often explained as an instance of 
hysteron proteron, i.e., ‘cart before the horse.’”’ 

Various prose examples point the way to the correct interpre- 
tation of this passage. Thus, when the defeated Pompeians had 
taken refuge in their camp after losing the day at Pharsalus, 
Caesar says of his own action: Caes. B.C. iii. 95.1: “Caesar . . 
milites cohortatus est, ut beneficio Fortunae uterentur castrague 
oppugnarent.” In this sentence the function of the clause ap- 
pended by -gue may seem at first sight purely explicative; yet 
another notion readily obtrudes, namely that of action Jogically 


* Cf. also Caes. B.C. i. 41. 4 (atque); i. 81. 4 fin. (et); iii. 46. 4 (-que). 
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preliminary; for it is by attacking the camp that the soldiers may 
hope to secure the boon that fortune is throwing in their way. 
Interpreted thus, the meaning of the sentence is: ‘Caesar urged the 
soldiers to seize the boon offered by fortune, and thereto (i.e., to that 
end) to assault the camp.”’ Much more striking is the following 
example: Caes. B.C. iii. 98. 3: ‘‘Hac adhibita diligentia, ex 
castris sibi legiones alias occurrere et eas, quas secum duxerat, 
invicem requiescere atgue in castra reverti iussit.””. The troops 
now with Caesar are wearied with extra service. He therefore 
sends to his camp for fresh forces, ordering the wearied legions 
to take in their turn a period of rest, and thereto (i.e., to that end) 
to march back to camp.’ 

With the help of these parallels, there should be no difficulty in 
interpreting ‘‘Moriamur et in media arma ruamus.” The mean- 
ing is: “‘Let us die, and (to that end) let us plunge into the thick 
of the fight.”” Though offering no parallel or explanation, Coning- 
ton’s feeling for this passage is unerring. His note runs: ‘‘ Moria- 
mur et ruamus is not exactly a case of iorepov rpérepov. The first 
thing that Aeneas had to do was to persuade his comrades to die; 
the next to tell them how to do it.” 

Evidently our procedure in this matter needs to be standardized 
in some way. As things now are, a certain stigma attaches itself 
to the term hysteron proteron, and yet editors apply the name with 
great freedom to noble passages that are both sound in logic and 
beyond criticism in point of style. Uniformity could be attained 
in either of two ways: first (as was hinted above), by adopting a 
definition of hysteron proteron broad enough to cover cases in 
which “the natural order of events is reversed,” but which are 
sound in logic and correct in style; or, second (as Conington would 
seem to prefer), by limiting the use of the term hysteron proteron 
strictly to passages in which there is real infelicity of expression. 
In any case, a great deal more attention might be devoted with 
profit to the elements that are often implicit in the relation between 
clauses connected by et, -gue, and atque. 


* Cf. also Caes. B.G. vi. 34. 5 fin. (-que); B.C. iii. 45. 4 (et). 
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NOTE ON THE ATTITUDE OF THE GREEKS TOWARD 
NATURAL SCENERY 


Professor Hyde’s article on “‘The Ancient Appreciation of Mountain 
Scenery,” in the November issue of the Classical Journal, served to arouse my 
interest once again in the subject of the love of natural scenery among the 
Greeks. I was particularly struck by the argument that the love of nature was 
implied by the “picturesque location of many a temple on sea-cliff, mountain 
side, and in romantic woodland’”’; but I was surprised that no use was made of 
the importance of the location of the Greek theaters. These for the most part 
are in the most striking positions, so that the spectators enjoyed a view of 
surpassing loveliness or grandeur. The Greeks needed no beautiful stage 
scenery, no painted background which imitated nature; their background for 
the low stage-building was nature itself. The Greeks enjoyed perhaps the 
simplest, but certainly the most beautiful, stage setting possible; its beauties 
were those of nature, not of art. This choice of location of the theater implies a 
strong sense of appreciation of that which was beautiful in nature. 

The Theater of Dionysus at Athens is not the most charmingly located 
of Greek theaters; yet the sight of plain and mountain which the spectator 
enjoyed is fine; and above all this was Athens. The theater at Epidaurus 
has an excellent outlook over the plain. The theater at Syracuse affords a 
splendid view, extensive and varied, of cultivated plain and delightful city, 
so much larger in antiquity than now. But the two most charming and inspir- 
ing sites for theaters are those at Taormina, the ancient Tauromenium, and 
Delphi. The former, with its view of changing sea, the low, green plains, 
and Aetna in the background, its head crowned with snow, affords a riot of 
natural color and form. The high background of the Roman stage now 
obstructs the view somewhat; without this the view was unhampered. Is 
there any theater anywhere whose situation surpasses that of Taormina? 
Could men have constructed a theater here without an eye to the beauties of 
the location? What a stage setting is this! What an inspiration to those 
who saw the plays! 

The theater at Delphi is differently situated. It stands on high ground 
and looks over the sacred precinct, with its temple of Apollo, its colonnades, 
its treasuries, and its forest of statues, and then past the mountains and up the 
well-wooded gorge of the Plistus, until the view is limited by the rugged moun- 
tains. At Delphi one is struck by the grandeur of the view. Could there bea 
man with soul so dead as to sit in that auditorium and not appreciate the 
magnificent view which formed the scenic background? For my part, I 
think it impossible for men to have chosen just that place for a theater and to 
have constructed it just as it is, without having been influenced in their choice 
by the appeal of natural beauty and grandeur. Rosser C. Hoax 
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VIEW FROM THE THEATER AT DELPHI LOOKING OVER THE REMAINS 
OF THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO 


From a photograph by Dr. Arthur S. Cooley 
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{Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa, 
for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and 
Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Juliann A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Oregon. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 


editors named above.] 


New England 

The eastern Massachusetts section of the Classical Association of New 
England held its session at Harvard University, Cambridge, on January 20, 
with the following program: Address of Welcome, George H. Browne, presi- 
dent of the section; ‘‘The Discipline of the Classics as Taught in England and 
Holland,” Professor Kirsopp Lake, Harvard Divinity School; ‘The Discipline 
of the Classics and the Writing of English,’ Robert Frost, author of North 
of Boston; ‘‘Some Definitions of the Subjunctive in Greek and Latin,” Benja- 
min F. Harding, Milton Academy; Brief Reports of Progress: (a) ‘‘ Vocational 
Latin,” Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School; (0) ‘Greek and the German 
Invasion,”’ Henry Pennypacker, Boston Public Latin School; (c) “‘Latin— 
Four Years in Three,” Frederick Winsor, Middlesex School, Concord; Lantern 
Talk, “Reproductions of Cretan Antiquities in the Fogg Museum,” followed 
by an inspection of the reproductions in the Museum, Professor George H. 
Chase, Harvard University. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: President, Dr. 
Samuel V. Code, president of Wheaton College; Secretary, Clarence W. 
Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston; Executive Committee: Albert S. 
Perkins, Dorchester High School; Henry Pennypacker, Boston Latin School; 
Rev. Willard Reed, Cambridge; Frederick A. Tupper, Brighton High School; 
Professor George H. Chase, Harvard University, together with the President 
and Secretary. 

The session of the western Massachusetts section of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England was held at Mount Holyoke College in South Hadley, 
on Saturday, November 13. The following papers were read: “The Euboean 
Hunter of Dio Chrysostom,” Professor Sidney N. Deane, Smith College; 
“A Pan-Classic Exposition,’’ Miss Adéle Allen, Mount Holyoke High School; 
“Th’ Hilvayshun Campaign” (an interpretation after the manner of Peter J. 
Dunne), Frank L. Duley, M.A., Northfield Seminary; “The Twin Brethren 
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among the Etruscans,’’ Miss Margaret Coleman Waites, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; ‘‘Rome in Southern France’”’ (illustrated with slides), Professor William 
L. Cowles, Amherst College. 


Connecticut 

The Connecticut section of the Classical Association of New England held 
its annual meeting at Yale University, New Haven, December 11. 

The previous annual meeting had recorded its opinion that the opportunity 
for studying Greek should be given in every high school in the state, and 
requested its officers to take such steps as they could toward securing that 
result. In his letter of invitation to the meeting the chairman, Professor G. L. 
Hendrickson, stated that in accordance with these instructions some special 
place on the program would be given “to the question of maintaining and 
extending the instruction of Greek in the public high schools of the state. 
This is a question, not for Greek teachers alone, but even more for teachers of 
Latin, since in many communities at the present time the teachers of Latin 
are the only qualified representatives of the cause of Greek.” 

Over fifty teachers and friends gathered in Lampson Hall to hear President 
Hadley’s address of welcome. President Hadley pointed out that the tendency 
of education to make things easy, which had been pushing Greek from the 
school courses, was now facing a reaction. Hard work and accuracy are to the 
fore. What we need now to do is to make the studies inspiring as well as hard 
and accurate. In this reaction classical teachers are to take a prominent part. 

In the paper which followed on ‘‘Greek and Latin in a Country High 
School,” Principal Irving W. Smith of Simsbury forecast the function of the 
classics in the future high-school course. In the conflict now waging between 
breadwinning and cultural subjects, the tendency has been toward an undemo- 
cratic division between the masses, whose school work has been growing more 
and more steadily vocational, and an intellectual aristocracy. Evidences of 
recession to a reaction from the old type of education, which minimized the 
practical, to the present methods, which have swung to the opposite extreme, 
are now apparent. We have learned that a well-rounded education should 
contain both the humanities and the utilities. The longer special preparation 
for his life’s work can be postponed, the better chance the pupil has for spiritual 
development. Our danger is that we shall fail to rise above the level of our 
daily work. In the new adjustment Greek and Latin must share in the work 
of keeping us from becoming a nation of Peter Bell’s. 

The discussion which followed was confined to Greek in the public high 
schools of the state. Mr. Coffin, of the Hartford High School, held that the 
teaching of Greek in the high schools is in the hands of the teachers of Latin. 
Rome spread Greek culture; the Latin teacher has this privilege. Every 
high school should have on its faculty those capable of teaching Greek. To 
be the best teacher of English one must have Greek and Latin. So Latin needs 
a Greek background. He urged all teachers of Latin to take a vital interest 
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in the handmaid of Latin. The next speaker, Mr. Zimmerman, of the New 
Haven High, pointed out the effect on that school of making Greek optional at 
Yale. From six divisions Greek had dropped to one class which he was then 
teaching—the last Greek class, he prophesied, in the New Haven High. There 
was one sure way to promote Greek—to put it back on the Yale requirements. 
There was no other way. A few wish Greek, but so few that, overcrowded 
as their high-school building is, to give it is not practical. Professor Harring- 
ton of Wesleyan commented on similar conditions in Middletown: with 700 
pupils, no Greek. He suggested that one Greek teacher could teach in two or 
three towns. Professor Barrett of Trinity gave as one reason for the decline in 
Freshman Greek that pupils cannot get it in schools. His experience in teach- 
ing Freshman beginners shows that it is not fair to require them to “speed up” 
to the degree necessary if they do the work which must be exacted in college. 
There should be more opportunity in schools. Relief might come if pressure 
could be applied to authorities controlling the college-entrance requirements to 
give Greek a fair, proportionate rating which through the influence of the 
Carnegie Foundation it does not now receive. Dr. Bunnell told of the experi- 
ence in the Norwich Free Academy, where Greek had fallen to zero. Then a 
Greek enthusiast “got busy,” with the result that the study is now fairly 
flourishing there. ‘All Greek needs is encouragement.” ‘The chairman 
drew the moral from the discussion that Greek can be encouraged and main- 
tained, even where it has apparently failed, by sufficiently aggressive action. 

Two papers of deep interest followed. Professor Irene Nye of the new 
Connecticut College for Women spoke on “‘A Suggested Point of View for the 
Teaching of Language.”’ Treating of language as distinct from literature, she 
suggested the thrilling potentialities springing from regarding Latin as a portion 
of the bridge reaching from the simplicity of the first speakers to the present. 
Mr. Mather A. Albot of Groton in his paper on “‘ The Teaching of Vergil”’ main- 
tained that the fault for the gradual disappearance of Greek and the falling off 
in Latin lay with us, the teachers. We have failed where we can succeed 
in rousing and maintaining interest. With Vergil as his theme he dwelt on 
three methods of keeping interest keen—appeal to reality, to the creative 
faculty, and to the emotions. 

This ended the morning session. The University entertained the meeting 
as its guests at luncheon in the President’s reception room in Memorial Hall. 
There, after the luncheon, Professor Paul V. C. Bauer gave a most interesting, 
though necessarily brief, exhibition and explanation of the splendid Stoddard 
collection of Greek vases, of which he is the curator. The session concluded 
with the learned and entertaining paper of Professor Harrington of Wesleyan 
on “Some Literary Pleasantries in Mediaeval Latin,” and with the delightful 
and intimate “‘Remarks” of Professor Morris, “‘On the Study of Style, with 
Illustrations Drawn from the Letters of Pliny.”’ 

The committee having in charge next year’s meeting consists of Professor 
LeRoy C. Barrett, Trinity; Professor Irene Nye of Connecticut College for 
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Women; Dr. Frank S. Bunnell of Norwich Free Academy, and the Secretary. 
After a vote of thanks to the University and its President, the meeting, which 
had set a high standard for future meetings, adjourned. 

The secretary feels that no apology is needed for reporting so fully a 
discussion whose vital importance is not confined to the classical teachers of 
Connecticut. He has before him a report made in 1911 by two professors of 
the oldest university in the state to the secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion which says, ‘‘As Greek is no longer required for entrance to college, its 
teaching should be discontinued in public high schools, and the money and 
energy which is spent upon it should go into subjects for which there is a more 
general demand.”’ Following this report, the course of the high school of one 
of the largest cities in the state has completely dropped Greek and added 
dressmaking and millinery. Who is to “educate the educators”? For an 
association which says that its first object shall be “‘to promote the interests 
of classical studies” is not some concerted aggressive action imperative ? 

The Latin students of the Sophomore class at Amherst College presented 
the Trinummus of Plautus on December 2. 

The announcement is made that the next annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of New England will be held at Brown University, Providence, 
April 7 and 8, 1916. The program will be given later. 


Illinois 

Chicago.—The Chicago Classical Club gave its fall program and luncheon 
November 13 at the Great Northern Hotel. An address on “‘The Teaching 
of Latin” was delivered by the president, Professor Gordon Laing of the 
University of Chicago. 

Professor Laing mentioned several instances which had come to his atten- 
tion of entertainments consisting of Latin plays, Roman banquets, and other 
representations of Roman life which should never have been given since they 
did not reproduce the Roman customs with any degree of accuracy. He did not 
object to entertainments which correctly represent Roman customs, provided 
they do not encroach upon time necessary for the essential work of the secondary 
Latin course—which is the learning of the language. For success in this 
linguistic work he insisted on more emphasis being laid on prose composition. 
He criticized the method which bases its exercises on the text read and recom- 
mended the adoption of some method that would develop more initiative and 
individuality. 

The luncheon was attended by fifty-four members. The menu and pro- 
gram were in Latin. 

Lewis Institute-—The Classical Club of Lewis Institute has been carrying 
out the plan begun last autumn of studying the masterpieces of Greek and 
Roman literature in translation. At first the club met every second Wednes- 
day afternoon, but the interest grew so that the meeting is now held every week. 
Aristophanes’ Clouds was read last quarter and the topic of the Greek theater 
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was discussed in connection with it. This quarter Plato’s Apology is being 
studied, and it is expected that this will be followed by Cicero’s De senectute. 

In addition to the reading a study is being made of Greek sculpture. 
Some of the programs for February and March are as follows: ‘‘Evolution of 
Greek Sculpture,”’ with stereopticon illustrations, by Mr. Herbert F. Hancox 
of the Latin and Greek Department, the faculty representative of the club; 
“‘A Study of the Sculptures in the Classical Rooms of the Art Institute’; 
a stereoptican lecture on “Greek Sculpture in the Vatican Museum,” by 
Mr. Walter Field of Ginn & Co., who addressed the club two years ago on 
“The Ruins of Ancient Rome.’”’ Later in the quarter Professor G. J. Laing 
of the University of Chicago will give a lecture on ‘Roman Religion.” 

A pin has been designed for the members with the lamp of the Vestal 
Virgins, surrounded by a border, with the name of the club inscribed upon it. 
This has aroused a new interest among the non-classical students of the Institute. 


Indiana 

LaGrange.—Miss Lena M. Foote, of the LaGrange High School, writes: 
“On the evening of November 12, 1915, Professor Muller’s Dido, the Phoe- 
nician Queen was presented to a crowded house, by the Vergil class and 
undergraduates of the high school of LaGrange, Indiana. The full cast 
numbered forty-five including a chorus of twenty-five which was trained by the 
supervisor of music. 

“Four weeks were required for preparation, the girls of the Senior and 
Junior classes, directed by the teacher of Latin, making all the costumes, 
including four suits of armor contrived of cardboard and silver paper. The 
helmets were made in part from the crowns of derbies which were first shel- 
lacked and then covered with aluminum paint. The boys of the Caesar class 
made the spears, bows and arrows, etc. We borrowed one shield (for Aeneas) 
from Wabash College. Freshman girls prepared hundreds of pink and white 
tissue-paper blossoms, which were fastened to branches to represent the 
crab trees of the play, and greatly enhanced the beauty of the stage-setting. 

“The costumes of the ten Carthaginian maidens who sang the ‘Hymn to 
Apollo,’ were of cheesecloth in the delicate tints of the dawn, pale blue, pale 
green, pink, lavender, yellow, several being of white. The gowns of the other 
women of the play were of cheesecloth or silkoline in the proper colors, while 
cotton poplin and sateen were employed for the costumes of the Carthaginian 
courtiers and principal Trojans. Sateen in royal purple, stenciled with gold 
paint, proved very effective for the robes of Juno and Dido and for the mantle 
of Aeneas. But gold paper in delicate cut-out designs made very pretty 
ornamentation for the majority of the gowns and was much less expensive than 


the gold paint. 

“T wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Miss Winifred Doball of St. 
Johns, Michigan; Mrs. Metta Jacobs Archer of Marshall, Illinois; Miss Ethel 
E. Sabin, formerly of Hollidaysburz, Pennsylvania; and Miss Anna S. Jones 
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of Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, who had previously pre- 
sented the play entire or in part and who very generously gave suggestions 
gained from their own experience. I obtained the names of these teachers 
through the pages of the Classical Journal.” 


New York 

Catskill—The Latin pupils of the Catskill High School, under the direction 
of their teacher, Miss Mabel V. Root, gave a very successful presentation of 
Dido, the Phoenician Queen on December 10. A considerable sum of money 
was realized, which will be used toward the decoration of the assembly room 
with pictures and ornaments. 


Ohio 

Columbus.—The Latin section of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association met 
in Columbus during the holiday week. A most interesting program was 
rendered. Miss Ida Feiel of South High School, Columbus, was chairman of 
the meeting. At the business meeting Miss Mary Corbett of Crestline was 
elected chairman for next year. 

Professor George M. Bolling of Ohio State University presented a paper 
on “The Origin of the Greek Drama.” Professor Louis E. Lord of Oberlin 
College, the secretary-treasurer of the Classical Association, gave an illustrated 
talk on “Roman Remains in Roumania.” Miss Bessie Taylor of Sandusky 
proved beyond a doubt that Latin prose composition is worth while, and Mrs. 
Clara Milligan of North High, Columbus, showed that Caesar’s Gallic Wars 
may be made intensely interesting and alive by the use of lantern slides to illus- 
trate the country in which these wars were fought. The question whether we 
shall spend a part of the school time in the supervision of study was discussed 
under the leadership of Miss Katherine Bancroft of Cleveland. 

Toledo.—Members of the Caesar class in the Waite High School have 
added to the interest of their Latin course by constructing various objects which 
render the Gallic Wars more intelligible; for example, a vinea, turris ambulatoria, 
ballista, and many other similar objects. This same class had a picnic in which 
the details of a Roman dinner were carried out. The feast was preceded by 
favorite games of the Romans, such as foot-races, discus-throwing, archery 
contest, and the like. 

A magnetic signboard is a highly prized addition to the equipment of the 
Latin Department of the Scott High School. This signboard enables the 
teacher to present in a very vivid way classic quotations and phrases used by 
Latin authors. 

A Roman banquet was recently enjoyed in the refectory by two hundred 
pupils, all clad in toga and tunic. Between courses pantomimes were given: 
Niobe and Her Daughter, Augustus and the Veteran, Pandora’s Box. 

The Senior class of forty members has organized itself into a S.P.Q.R. 
Society, with an occasional program taking the place of the regular recitation. 
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At the January meeting a double bill was presented, ““The Roman Calendar” 
and “The Poet Catullus,” an author studied recently in the weekly Roman 
literature lesson. In addition to the reading of essays, many of the poet’s 
exquisite lyrics were recited by the students. An echo of Cicero concluded 
the program, some Junior boys presenting the two views of the constitutionality 
of Cicero’s action in putting to death the Catilinian conspirators. 


Pennsylvania 

The one hundred and twenty-second meeting of the Classical Club of 
Philadelphia was held on Thursday evening, December 16. Out of an active 
membership of 91, 42 were present. 

The paper of the evening was given by Professor William N. Bates of the 
University of Pennsylvania, an account of Nicholas Biddle’s “Journey in 
Greece in 1806,” taken from the MS journal of this famous old Philadelphian. 
This journal, still in possession of the Biddle family, is a most interesting 
document, both from the value of the information it contains and from its 
quaint style. 


Utah 


The Utah Educational Association met at Salt Lake City, December 20-23; 
in the classical section, the following program was offered: ‘Latin a Practical 
Subject,’”’ A. R. Anderson, University of Utah; Discussion, Miss Millicent 
Lyons, Granite High School; ‘‘ Model Recitation in Junior High School Latin,”’ 
Miss Cora D. Patterson, East Junior High School, Salt Lake City; “Latin 
Dialogues by Pupils of the Eighth Grade,” Miss Adelaide Hart, Wasatch 
School, Salt Lake City. ‘The meeting was well attended, and was said by many 
to be the best of the entire convention. The pupils of the two “junior highs,”’ 
with no attempt at show work, gave a most interesting and creditable exhibition. 
The dialogues were from the school textbooks and had been prepared as ordi- 
nary classroom work. 


Washington, D.C. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the American Historical Society met 
at Washington, D.C., December 27-31. The division of ancient history met 
December 29 with Professor Ephraim Emerton as chairman. The topic for 
discussion was “‘Economic Causes of International Rivalries and Wars in 
Ancient Times.”’ Papers were presented by Professor W. S. Ferguson of Har- 
vard and Professor G. W. Botsford of Columbia. Discussion was led by Pro- 
fessors Breasted of Chicago, Tenney Frank of Bryn Mawr, A. E. R. Boak 
of Michigan, and R. V. D. Magoffin of Johns Hopkins. 
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General Comment 
{Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri. ] 


Dr. Sereno Burton Clark is assistant professor of Latin at the University 
of Washington, at Seattle. 


Professor G. B. Colburn, of the Department of Latin, is president of the 
Philological Club at the University of Missouri. 








The new library of the University of Missouri was formally dedicated on 
January 6. Several appropriate addresses were delivered. 





Professor J. C. Egbert, of the Department of Latin, is director of the exten- 
sion work and of the summer school at Columbia University. 





Professor H. A. Sanders, of the University of Michigan, is this year acting 
director of the School of Classical Studies in the American Academy in Rome. 


While digging trenches at Palaeopolis (probably the ancient Hephaestia) 
in Lemnos last October, French soldiers discovered a headless marble statue of 


Eros. 


In the Journal of Philology, XXXIV, No. 67, will be found two short 
notices of the life and work of the late Professor Ingram Bywater, by Messrs. 
C. Cannan and P. S. Allen. 


The University of Michigan is to have a new library. Work on the build- 
ing, for which an appropriation of $350,000 has been made, will begin early 
in the summer. The new structure will harmonize with the Hill Auditorium 
and the Natural Science Building and will be four stories high. 





Professor Charles Upson Clark, of Yale University, delivered a lecture 
in December at Smith College on ‘‘Roman Monuments in Southern France.” 
Professor Clark has recently been appointed director of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Rome. He will assume his duties next October. 


Mr. Granville Barker, who has been so successful in his staging of Greek 
plays in this country, spoke in November at Harvard under the joint auspices 
of the classical and English departments. It will be recalled that last spring 
he staged in the Harvard stadium the Trojan Women and Iphigenia in Tauris. 
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Professor Charles Chandler, of the department of Latin of the University 
of Chicago, retired from active work in January. Professor Chandler came to 
the University at its opening in 1892 from Denison University where he had 
served as instructor and professor for seventeen years. He has been in active 
college work for forty years. 


Mr. Richard Norton, formerly director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome, is at the head of the American Volunteer Motor-Ambulance 
Corpsin France. At present about sixty cars are being operated and thousands 
of wounded men have been removed from the front to places of greater security 
and comfort. Both English and Americans have contributed generously to the 
work and the greatest difficulty experienced is the securing of skilled chauffeurs. 


Mediaeval Spanish Allegory is the title of a recent volume by Professor 
Chandler R. Post, of Harvard. During his Senior year, Mr. Post won the 
Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship in Greek Studies with his essay on The 
Dramatic Art of Aeschylus. After studying at the American School at Athens 
he returned to Harvard and for several years taught in the department of 
Romance languages. At present he is assistant professor of Greek and 
fine art. 


Stephen Phillips, the well-known English poet and playwright, died Decem- 
ber 9. In his younger days he was for a short time a student at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, but soon joined a company of Shaksperian players. Many 
of his poetic dramas were acted on the stage with great success and they all 
contain passages of great beauty. Herod was his most successful play, but 
Paolo and Francesca was given widely in America. He treated classical themes 
in Ulysses and Nero. 





Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, the eminent English essayest, has recently 
been elected master of Magdalen College, Cambridge, where for several years 
past he has been a resident Fellow. His charming book From a College Window, 
published several years ago, was followed by other pleasing works. Mr. 
Benson was formerly a master at Eton and is a son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury and a brother of the late Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson whose Life 
he has lately written. 


The Macmillan Company has announced a new volume by Mr. Walter 
Leaf, the distinguished Homeric scholar, entitled Homer and History. The 
book consists of lectures which Mr. Leaf had prepared to deliver at North- 
western University on the Norman Wait Harris Foundation. The sudden 
outbreak of the war forced Mr. Leaf to cancel his proposed trip to this country; 
but, with the consent of the Lecture Committee, the lectures are now pub- 
lished as belonging to the series. 
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Mr. W.C. Davidson of Brooklyn, New York, a Rhodes scholar at Oxford, 
has recently been appointed a senior demy at Magdalen College. He was 
for a time with the American Red Cross in France and Serbia, and on accepting 
his appointment will pursue investigation in typhoid infection. It is interest- 
ing to recall the fact that Thomas Linacre, one of the earliest Greek scholars 
at Oxford, was professor of medicine there; and Sir William Osler, the present 
Regius professor of medicine, is a worthy successor of Linacre and is a staunch 
defendant of classical training for physicians. 


Professor Albert Thumb, of the University of Strassburg, died on 
August 14. He was deeply learned in comparative grammar, and his thorough 
acquaintance with modern Greek in his investigations stood him in good stead. 
In his knowledge of historical Greek grammar he was unsurpassed and he 
was an eminent Sanskritist. Of his best-known works may be mentioned his 
Handbuch des Sanskrit mit Texten und Glossar; Handbuch der neugriechischen 
Volkssprache; Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus; and 
Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte. The fourth edition of Brugmann’s 
Griechische Grammatik was edited with his revision in 1913. 

Members of the Classical Association will be interested to learn that our 
modern language cousins have organized an association similar to our own. 
As a result of a meeting held in Cleveland on December 29 it was decided to 
organize at once the Association of Modern Foreign Language Teachers of the 
Central West and South. Professor A. G. Canfield of Michigan was elected 
president, Professor C. H. Handschin of Miami was made secretary-treasurer, 
and an executive council was named, consisting of the president, secretary- 
treasurer, and A. Coleman, Chicago; Josephine Doniat, Carl Schurz High 
School, Chicago; A. R. Hohlfeld, Wisconsin; Herbert L. Marshall, Central 
High School, St. Louis. A provisional constitution was adopted and the 
final organization will take place at the first regular meeting, which will prob- 
ably be held in Chicago in the spring. All those interested in the aims and 
organization of this body are invited to communicate with C. H. Handschin, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Delegates of the Associations of the Middle States and Maryland, of New 
York State, of New England, and of the Central West and South met at 
Cleveland December 30 last to confer on the advisability of establishing 
a journal of modern foreign language teaching, addressed to both secondary- 
school and college teachers, and having a national scope. It was decided to 
proceed at once to the organization of such a journal. Professor Bagster- 
Collins of Teachers College of Columbia University was chosen managing 
editor, and C. A. Busse of Hunter College and A. Coleman of Chicago were 
named as business managers. Associate editors named thus far are Professors 
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Deihl of the Wisconsin University High School, Nitze of Chicago, and Vos of 
Indiana. Other associate editors and the consulting editors are still to be 
chosen. German and Romance interests are to be equally represented on the 
editorial board. 

The journal will be published in New York and Chicago, will appear eight 
times a year, and is to have from 32 to 48 pages. It will contain articles of 
a general and special nature addressed to teachers of modern foreign languages 
in American secondary schools and colleges, and should thus satisfy a need 
which no other one journal has as yet tried to fill. 


Sir John Rhys, master of Jesus College, Oxford, died December 17. He 
was a renowned Celtic scholar and had published many authoritative works in 
his chosen field. He was appointed professor of Celtic at Oxford in 1877 and in 
1895 was made master of Jesus College, a favorite center for Welshmen. Both 
he and Whitley Stokes were early contributors to Kuhn’s Beitrége sur vergleich- 
enden Sprachforschung. While on the subject of Celtic studies it may not be 
amiss to refer to the present tendency to overemphasize Celtic influence in 
Latin literature. Mr. Garrod, in his beautiful Oxford Book of Latin Verse, 
is inclined to ascribe everything that is best in Latin poetry to the “Celtic 
spirit’’; and the “Celtic Revival” in literature has spread its influence even 
to the grammarians. The old view of a Greco-Italic group of languages is 
now out of fashion and the Italo-Celtic has usurped its place. The French 
scholar Meillet goes so far as to arrange the Indo-European tongues under 
seven heads (instead of the usual eight), combining Celtic and Italic. So 
far as I am aware, Hirt is the only authority to acknowledge grave doubts 
on the point. As a matter of fact, the whole question deserves thorough 
restudy; for as Hirt says (Handbuch der griech. Laut- und Formenlehre, 2d 
ed., p. 27), “‘so muss man feststellen dass dem Griechischen von allen Sprachen 
keine so nahe steht wie die Italische.” In any case the Italo-Celtic theory is 
not so modern as many suppose, but will be found indicated in the Stammbaum 
of August Schleicher. 


The Panama-Pacific Historical Congress met at the University of Cali- 
fornia, July 22, 1915. Mr. J. R. Sutton, vice-principal of the Oakland High 
School, in a paper dealing with the history requirement in the schools, empha- 
sized the bearing of ancient history upon present-day problems. ‘The con- 
troversy in Athens over the question of building a strong navy, the way it was 
decided, and the final outcome, would doubtless be of value in our present 
controversy over the same question. Rome’s Monroe Doctrine over Sicily and 
later over the rest of the Mediterranean world, and its final outcome, might 
give us some hints as to the importance of our own Monroe Doctrine. If the 
American people had had the patience to learn what ancient and mediaeval 
history has to teach respecting slavery and its final disappearance, our own 
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great Civil War might have been avoided. Rome has much to teach us, too, 
respecting the struggle between the classes that enjoy special privileges and 
those that donot. .... The Roman Empire is the central point in the history 
of the world; for the attainments, the advances toward civilization of all 
peoples, are appropriated by Rome and passed on to succeeding generations. 
From Rome as a starting-point therefore the history of the modern world 
begins, so that to the student of history all roads lead to Rome figuratively, as 
they once did actually. It follows that any course in European history that 
does not take time to impress upon the minds of the pupils the tremendous 
significance of Rome is fundamentally wrong.” The paper has been issued in 
pamphlet form by Allyn & Bacon. 





In the American Schoolmaster, a magazine published by the Michigan 
State Normal School, there is reprinted for October, 1915, a paper by Professor 
Benjamin L. D’Ooge on “The First Year of Latin—What and How.” This 
paper was read before the Classical Section of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, at Indianapolis, October, 1914. Professor D’Ooge shows how the 
theory of formal discipline alone was carried too far in most of the older begin- 
ning books, whereas the modern books have often gone too far in the direction 
of variety and human interest. He insists that the student should early be 
introduced to easy connected narrative and be led to a sense of mastery over 
constructions and acquired vocabulary. As usual, the proper course will lie 
between the extremes of formal discipline and human interest; but it is evi- 
dent that the tendency nowadays is to neglect the memory which is best 
developed in early youth. The boy who learned accurately the list of 26 
prepositions that are followed by the accusative (and thus it used to stand in 
our old grammars for beginners: ad, adversus or adversum, ante, apud, circa 
or circum, circiter, cis or citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, juxta, ob, 
penes, per, pone, post, praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trans, ultra) we 
may be sure was accurate in many things of less difficulty. Of Mark Pattison 
the story is often told that he was coaching an undergraduate in the Ethics. 
The student was unable to follow the rigid reasoning of Aristotle but insisted 
that it be clearly explained to him. Thereupon Pattison impatiently 
exclaimed: “Never mind understanding it, only get it up!” 





The University of Manchester has issued under the direction of 
Charles W. E. Leigh, librarian of the university, a Catalogue of the Christie 
Collection. R. C. Christie was long professor of history, political economy, 
and jurisprudence at Owens College, which was later incorporated in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. It was largely through his efforts that the library 
of Freeman was secured for Manchester in 1892. Christie was an Oxford man, 
deeply interested in the history of scholarship, and the volumes catalogued were 
collected “ with a view of illustrating and enabling its owner to study the Renais- 
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sance, and especially the Classical Renaissance of Italy and France.” There 
are rich collections for the study of the lives and influence of particular scholars 
and specially rich material for the study of the history of Greek scholarship. 
Christie’s own Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance is the standard 
Life of that unfortunate scholar-printer. The books include a long list of 
principes issued by Calliergi, Thierry Martens, Simon de Colines, Sweynheim 
and Pannartz, Aldus, and others. Horace, the first Latin classic that Christie 
read with pleasure, is represented by 798 volumes of editions, translations, and 
commentaries. There are 37 Greek incunabula and 173 Latin, besides numer- 
ous manuscripts. There are fine examples of bindings by Roger Payne, 
Charles Lewis, Bedford, Riviére, Morrell, Zaehnsdorf, Roger de Coverley, 
Bauzonnet, and Bozérian. The city of Manchester may well be proud of 
two such collections as the Christie Collection and the superb collection of 
Earl Spencer now housed in the John Rylands Library. But of this last, 
another time. 





In the death of Benjamin Pitts Gentry the cause of the classics in Missouri 
has lost one of its warmest friends and staunchest supporters. Perhaps no 
one in the state has remained for so long a time in one institution as a teacher 
of Latin, and few have been privileged to teach so large a number of students. 
He had doubtless sent out more students who became teachers than any other 
man in the state. 

Professor Gentry became a member of the faculty of the State Normal 
School at Kirksville in 1882, and was soon after made head of the Department 
of Latin, a position which he filled to the day of his death, November 7, 1915. 

He seldom missed the meetings of the State Teachers’ Association, and it 
was while attending the annual meeting of this body in Kansas City that he 
was thrown from the steps of a street car and fatally injured. 

All over this state and scattered through all the states are those who have 
studied under Professor Gentry and who mourn his death as that of a personal 
friend. The lessons he taught in courtesy and kindliness, in amiability, and 
in practical ethics will remain fixed long after declensions and conjugations 
are forgotten. 

More than once Professor Gentry expressed the dread that he might some 
time become incapacitated for the classroom through age, but he remained 
strong and vigorous to the end, and seemed capable of another ten years of 
service. 

The loss of one who so faithfully labored in the classical field for a third 
of a century is deeply mourned by the present student body and faculty, and 
by the thousands who have been students in the past. 








Book Rediews 


Hellenic Civilization. Edited by G. W. Bortsrorp and E. G. 
SIHLER. New York: Columbia University Press, 1915. Pp. 


xili+719. $3.75 net. 

This imposing volume forms part of a somewhat ambitious series, entitled 
“Records of Civilization,” that is now being published under the editorial 
direction of Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University, and a number 
of distinguished co-workers. The intention of the editors is to make accessible 
to the layman the sources which are of especial importance for the under- 
standing of western civilization, and at the same time to give some idea of the 
critical and exegetical work ‘of modern scholars in those fields. The sources 
are given in English translation, with introductions and explanatory notes in 
which are set forth the matters essential to an intelligent understanding of the 
text. Bibliographical notes are appended for the use of readers who may wish 
to pursue more special study. The series is intended, not to foster or develop 
an inclination to dilettante scholarship, but to give to the reader or student 
who has acquired a genuine interest in the antecedents of modern civilization 
the benefit of that encouragement and inspiration which attend upon even a 
slight approach to the original sources. 

The volume under discussion is an exception to the general plan of the 
series, which is to present documents in full. It is “necessarily an anthology,” 
since “‘the very wealth of the literary and monumental remains of Greek civili- 
zation renders any other treatment impossible.’’ After a terse introductory 
chapter on “‘The Sources of Hellenic History” several hundred selections of 
varying length are set forth ranging in time from Homer to Palladas of Alex- 
andria and in character from the finest passages of the greatest masters to in- 
consequential scraps of private correspondence. These cover every phase 
of Hellenic life and thought, and are grouped in eighteen chapters, according 
to a partly topical and partly chronological principle of arrangement. Short 
introductions precede the selections, the explanatory notes are placed at the 
foot of the page, and at the close of each chapter is a rather full bibliography of 
the topics treated. To illustrate by typical examples, the chapter on “General 
Political Conditions” (479-404 B.C.) contains Aristotle’s account of the reforms 
of Aristides, generous selections from Aristophanes’ satire on the courts of 
Athens, Herodotus’ fancied debate on government, the whole of the satirical 
little essay of the pseudo-Xenophon on Athenian democracy, Aristotle’s 
summary of the ideal state of Hippodamus, the funeral oration of Pericles, the 
speech of the Corinthians at Sparta in 432, Thucydides’ account of the revolu- 
tion at Corcyra, and the accompanying reflections on the evils of party strife. 
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“Private and Criminal Law” (of the same period) is represented by the Gor- 
tynian code and the decree ordering the republication of the Draconian laws on 
homicide. In still another chapter, the advanced state of scientific knowledge 
in the Hellenistic period is strikingly presented by Strabo’s description of 
Alexandria and the Museum, selections dealing with ancient medicine and 
surgery (vivisection, the circulation of the blood, and the use of anaesthetics), 
Eratosthenes’ computation of the earth’s circumference, Strabo’s observations 
on the spherical shape of the earth, the propositions of Aristarchus and his 
heliocentric theory, Hipparchus’ remarks on the value of astronomy, an 
account of Hieron’s gigantic ship, and animadversions of Polybius on the 
method and aims of historical criticism. Professor Botsford is responsible 
for the introductory chapter, the choice and arrangement of the excerpts, the 
bibliographies, most of the special introductions and notes, and many trans- 
lations. Professor Sihler has made many translations and revised others. 
Other scholars have shared in the work, notably Professor Westermann, who 
contributed chapter xvi in its entirety. 

Professor Botsford’s introductory survey of the sources is clear, concise, 
and critical, as was to be expected. Especially worthy are his discussions of 
Thucydides (pp. 25 ff.), Aristophanes (pp. 35 f.), and Demosthenes (pp. 47 f.). 
In identifying Plato so unreservedly as he does with extreme oligarchs of the 
worst stamp, he shows less than his usual keen insight (pp. 51 ff.). Exception 
may also be taken to a few points of minor importance, such as the pairing 
(p. 8) of the churl Thersites with the eminently respectable Eumaeus, the 
dios ibopBes, who, though a slave, was a king’s son, and the statement (p. 55) 
that the comedies of Plautus and Terence were translations of “‘contemporary ”’ 
Greek plays. 

The choice of selections and of bibliographical material shows clearly the 
fine judgment of the editor and his thorough familiarity with the sources as 
well as with the vast literature of modern research. With this general judg- 
ment we must here be content, for, although no collection of this kind can 
accord exactly with all tastes and interests, as the editors have foreseen, the 
discussion of particulars, once entered upon, would prove interminable. But 
one cannot refrain from wondering what consideration induced Professor 
Westermann to exclude utterly from the chapter on “‘ Administration, Industry, 
and Education in the Hellenistic Kingdoms,” and from the appended bibliog- 
raphy, any mention of the two documents which are perhaps the most impor- 
tant we possess for Hellenistic education and Hellenistic law, the Eudemus 
inscription from Miletus and the valuable collection of Alexandrian laws con- 
tained in the new Halle papyrus. 

In the majority of cases where published translations of recognized excel- 
lence were available, these have been utilized. The translations made by the 
editors are in general thoughtful and accurate. It is, however, not to be 
expected that in a work of such broad scope a single scholar, or even several, 
no matter how learned they may be, should attain invariable correctness. 
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Consequently, a few faulty or erroneous translations are found here and there 
throughout the work. For lack of space they cannot be discussed here separa- 
tim. The notes, both introductory and explanatory, are clear, concise, and, 
with the exception of a few minor details, accurate. The occasional misprints 
which have crept in are of importance only where they change citations (e.g., on 
p. 82, the Odyssey reference should be to Book 19, and on p. 345 the Medea 
reference should be 1156-66). 

The editor and his co-workers have every reason to be satisfied with their 
work. They have produced a book which should be for the layman an incen- 
tive and a guide to the study of Hellenic life and thought, and for the specialist 
a source of interest and enlightenment on many subjects. 

GEORGE MILLER CALHOUN 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Die orientalischen Religionen im rimischen Heidentum. By FRANZ 
Cumont. Authorized Translation into German by GEoRG 
GeHRIcH. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. 


xxi+347. M. 5. 

The first French edition of this work appeared in 1906 and the German 
translation by Georg Gehrich in 1910. The present edition, though “revised 
and enlarged,” does not differ greatly from its predecessor, which contained 
344 pages. 

The author, Professor Cumont, has long been known as an authority on 
the subject of Roman and oriental religion, and his recent visit to America 
has made him personally known to many scholars here. His writings are 
authoritative and even in their translated form retain their original simplicity 
of arrangement and clarity of statement. 

This work contains eight chapters which are followed (pp. 244-336) by 
notes giving authorities, references, and explanations. This leaves the text 
unincumbered by footnotes and parentheses. The first chapter deals with the 
relations between Rome and the Orient and the influence of the latter on 
Rome’s institutions, literature, and art. A discussion of the sources, literary, 
epigraphic, and archaeological, follows. Chap. ii discusses the reasons for 
the spread of the oriental religions, their appeal to emotion and understanding. 
“‘Es ist der machtvolle Ruf zu einem neuen Leben, einem iibernatiirlichen 
Dasein in dieser und jener Welt, der die Propaganda ihrer Priester unwider- 
stehlich macht” (p. 54). 

Chaps. iii, iv, v, and vi discuss respectively the cults of Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Syria, and Persia and their influence on Roman thought. To outline 
these chapters at any length would too greatly extend this review. All are 
of compelling interest, and that on Mithra not least. Though the remark of 
Renan is often quoted, as the author says (p. 184), it is worth repeating: 
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“Si le christianisme efit été arrété dans sa croissance par quelque maladie 
mortelle, le monde efit été mithriaste.”’ 

Chap. vii is a fascinating discussion of astrology and magic, and chap. viii 
describes the transformation of Roman paganism under oriental influences. 

The translation is accurate, typographical errors have been eliminated, 
and the paper used in this edition is much better than that employed in many 
Teubner books. It is to be hoped that an English translation of this invaluable 
book will soon place an even larger number of readers under obligations to 


M. Cumont. 
Louts E. Lorp 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 





Antike Schriften iiber Seelenheilung und Seelenleitung, auf thre 
Quellen untersucht. Von Paut Rassow. I. Die Therapie 
des Zorns. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. S. 198. M. 6. 


This part of the treatise, the author informs us, is an analysis of the 
literature upon Therapie des Zorns and has for its purpose to prepare the way 
to a definite knowledge of the foundation and fundamental ideas upon which 
is based the technique of a methodical self-discipline and influencing of the will. 

The result reached by this rather intricate but clearly followed literary 
investigation is that the therapeutic part of Seneca’s writings, De ira, from 
which the investigation sets out, is substantially the doctrine of Posidonius, 
Ilepi "Opyns. To some extent Seneca transformed this doctrine, in some 
measure he faithfully reproduced it, while in some parts of his own writings 
he evinces independence of thought. 

This well-wrought essay in literary-historical criticism brings out again 
and serves to accentuate the fact so often emphasized by the historians of 
Greek philosophy, namely, the intellectual dependence and absence of origi- 
nality which characterize the entire post-Aristotelian period. Of interest to 
the student of psychology is also the fact, brought out in this book, that the 
Greek doctrine of the emotion of anger is faulty, in that it lays stress upon what 
is rather an accident and not the essence of the emotion, and it fails to appre- 
hend the essential element in this emotion. Aristotle’s definition’ of anger 
as ‘‘an impulse attended with pain to a conspicuous revenge,” and Seneca’s 
definition, ‘‘the desire of avenging an injury,”’ apply to only one variety of this 
emotion and they leave out the essential element in the true definition. The 
emotion of anger is directed, not to doing evil in return for evil suffered, but 
to the resistance of aggression upon one’s life or well-being, and this reaction 


may stop altogether short of revenge. 
Joun E. Russety 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


*See Ars Rhetorica, B, cap. 2: torw 5h dpyh Spekis wera Ndwns Timwplas Parvoudrns 
51d Harvouévny ddcywplavy rGv els abrdv rv abrod, rod éd\iv-ywpeiv uh wpochxovros. Edd. 
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